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Teaching Problems 
; in Social Science 


By A. C. KREY 


Complicated by Students with Various Purposes and by the Demands 
of Society for Trained Workers 


HOSE who, twenty years ago, 
proclaimed the necessity of 
permitting the social sciences 


of its more enthusiastic leaders have 
urged that the curriculums of all the 
schools be revised around a social 


1 tocatch up with the changes produced core. In fact, some of them have 
by scientific advance have reason now actually tried to transform arith- 
to consider their prayers very nearly metic, English, art, and other sub- 

0 answered. True, that advance has jects into direct social studies. These 
not ceased, but the problems involved developments have occurred with such 
in social science have engaged the rapidity and on so large a scale that 
attention of so many students that some, at least, among the petitioners 
investigation in that field seems for advance in social science may feel 
almost to have caught step. The that their prayers have been answered 

, expansion of governmental agencies by a “gully washer” instead of a 





to deal with a whole host of social 
problems has been unprecedented. 
States have followed the nation, and 
most localities have had to adopt 
similar programs in order to adjust 
properly to national and state de- 
mands. The educational world has 
proclaimed the importance of the 
social studies in the schools, and some 


“ground soaker.” 

Meanwhile, the increase in the 
length of school attendance has been 
continuing. If the generation which 
fought in the World War revealed an 
average education of six grades, the 
generation which is now growing up 
promises to show twice that many 
grades. Law, lack of economic oppor- 
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tunity, social demands, and pressures 
of various kinds have combined to 
keep virtually all the youth in school 
through the high-school if not also 
through junior-college years. For 
some time school administrators have 
been bedeviled between a mounting 
enrollment and a lowering tax rate for 
school purposes. It should not be 
surprising, therefore, to discover that 
many of them have had to try to 
meet this situation by promoting 
pupils on the basis of age and by 
evolving a more or less common 
curriculum of academic subjects for 
all students. Recently, this curricu- 
lum has been tending to lay greater 
emphasis on social studies. 

These two developments—the in- 
creased demand for government per- 
sonnel trained in social science and 
an enlarged enrollment of students 
inclined toward work in the social 
sciences—may be characterized as 
high- and low-pressure areas liable to 
modify the climate of college instruc- 
tion in social science for some years 
tocome. College administrators may 
have been aware of these facts for 
some time, but college faculties have 
been too heavily engrossed in their 
scholarly pursuits to take more than 
vague cognizance of them. Of the 
two demands, that for augmented 
personnel has been too direct and 
insistent to be ignored, and social- 
science faculties at the important 
training centers have been expanding 
to meet the demand. The pressure 
from below has as yet, however, been 
largely ignored. 

These two forces are quite sufficient 
to affect all aspects of teaching in 
social science. They not only compel 
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modification of traditional procedures 
and affect all of the perennial prob. 


lems in this field, but also create new | 


problems which remain still to be 





recognized by most faculties before | 


they can be attacked. 


gb age-old problem of shorten. 
ing the gap between the findings 
of recent scholarship and classroom 
instruction is still problem number 
one. It has not been made any 
easier by the great expansion of 
research in social science. Advanced 
courses, especially of the graduate 
type, are naturally in quick touch 
with the latest, as well as the best, 
in the limited field with which they 
deal. The gap widens quickly as we 
descend from those to the introductory 
courses of the undergraduate. James 
Harvey Robinson 
conjecture that the usual introduc. 
tory course was some _ twenty-five 
years behind currert 


once 


offered the | 


scholarship. 


This conjecture may still be a fairly 


accurate estimate. Social-science fac. 
ulties, however, are aware of the 


problem, and the best evidence of | 


this fact is the more rapid revision 
of introductory courses. New and 
revised textbooks and revised lists 
of readings are appearing at a greater 
rate than ever before. It remains to 
be seen whether this tendency will 
continue to the point where less 
expensive forms of reading matter 
The old 


must be more widely used. ; 
problem of making the fruits of 
current research more quickly avail- 
able is thus more acute than ever, 
but is also receiving more conscious 
attention. 

In times past, when students were 
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PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


more rigidly selected, at least in 
terms of previous preparation, if not 
in ability, technical pedagogy was a 
matter of little concern in other than 
introductory courses. Students were 
self-selected, presumably fully moti- 
vated and able to obtain instruction 
from any scholar whose voice was 
loud enough to be heard across the 
room. Now that intermediate courses 
are attracting enrollments comparable 
to the earlier introductory courses, 
this happy condition no longer pre- 
vails as widely as 
haps there are not enough institutions 


a f > = 
neretorore. ier- 


seriously affected as yet, for thus 
far this problem has been dealt 
with locally and has not received 
much attention at national gatherings. 
The lecture supplementary- -reading 
method of instruction is still prac- 
tically universal in the intermediate 
courses. The short-answer form of 


test represents the chief innovation 
in method. 
It is at the 


the introductory 


junior-college level 


courses that peda- 


gogical problems have been most 
seriously considered. Some of the 


larger universities have become aware 
of a new condition in these courses 
and are beginning to devise 
ways for dealing ;withit. The for 
assumption that all students enrolled 
in the course were prospective candi- 
dates for the 
particular subject has been abandoned 
in most of the larger universities. 
The usual college requirement for 
distribution of junior-college electives 
has brought in many students whose 
enrollment is determined by group 
requirements. More recently 
added emphasis upon social 
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has led students interested in other 
fields to elect one or more courses for 
general purposes. Nearly all intro- 
ductory courses in social science, 
therefore, are rendering certain gen- 
eral services as well as preparing for 
advanced work. In a number of 
institutions the problem has been 
met by offering alternative courses 
both for those who are planning to 
go on in the field and for those who 
desire merely the one course. 
however, some universities 


ow, 
are beginning to recognize a 


third category of students. These 
are the students, increasing in num- 
ber, who are carried through high 
school a ind into college by the general 
drift of lengthened school attendance. 
They include also those, of whom 
there are always a few, who are not 
interested in completing a four-year 
course in college. In general they 
might be characterized as “‘inaca- 
demic” in either interest or ability, 
or perhaps both. Formerly they 
would not have come to college at 
all, and even now they do not intend 
to remain there more than two years, 
if that long. Among the academic 
subjects in which they are, or may 
be, interested, the social-science field 
is rather prominent. Dean Johnston 
of the University of Minnesota was 


among the first to recognize this 
type of student as a distinct and 


increasing element in junior-college 
enrollment. It was as a result of his 
investigations and recommendations 
that the general college of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was established. 
Both President Coffman and then 
acting President Ford were convinced 
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of the desirability of conducting an 
educational experiment in this area 
and took the necessary steps to make 
it possible. 

The problem, as Dean Johnston 
saw it, involved the construction of 
special courses more nearly within 
the grasp of this group of students 
and designed to furnish a greater 
degree of immediate usefulness and 
satisfaction than the standard courses 
of the arts college. To this end 
certain members of the arts faculty 
were prevailed upon to draw up such 
courses and offer them to these 
students. In general, these earlier 
courses might be described as a 
popularization of existing courses. 
The generalizations were more sweep- 
ing, the specific material was selected 
for its dramatic appeal, and illustra- 
tions of important points were multi- 
plied in order to offer the widest 
possible appeal. In some cases courses 
were constructed out of the elements 
of two or even more of the standard 
courses of the arts colleges. These 
courses have been revised and modi- 
fied in the light of experience. Addi- 
tional courses of a more immediate 
technical nature have been developed 
to serve practical ends not directly 
approached by any of the regular 
courses of the arts college, and 
instructors have been procured to 
devote all of their time to this work. 

It was not in accord with the original 
design nor was it the fault of those 
who initiated the experiment that 
these courses should have been hailed 
as a revolution in teaching methods 
superior to existing procedures and 
courses. That it was so hailed and 
even proclaimed has worked to the 
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detriment of the experiment. Another 
mistake, perhaps, was that of setting 
this group of students off by them- 
selves in a separate administrative 
unit. As such it became the target 
of undergraduate wit which did much 
to undermine the morale of those 
students themselves and thus prevent 
the courses from attaining their maxi- 
mum effectiveness. Despite these 
handicaps the work has continued, 
and the experiment promises to yield 
results which may be of value to 
all other institutions confronted with 


this problem. 


HERE is one respect in which 

some of the earlier courses pre- 
pared for the general college may 
contribute to the work of the arts 
college or even more widely to general 
education. To appreciate this pos- 
sible contribution, it is necessary to 
distinguish three categories of stu- 
dents in the arts college, or rather 
three motives which incline students 
to select courses not directly in line 
with their major interests. The first 
group is composed of those who 
choose a course because it immediately 
buttresses their own interest; the 
second, of those who choose a course 
in order to satisfy the college group 
requirements; the third, those who, 
in addition to a field of major interest, 
have wide intellectual curiosity which 
they would like to satisfy. Some 
of the general-college courses which 
sample the materials of two or more 
remote fields might well serve mem- 
bers of this latter group, who might 
not have free time in which to pursue 
more restricted, more intensive regu- 
lar courses. The question involved 
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PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


is whether it would be better for 
these students thus to sample more 
distant fields of learning or omit all 
work in those fields during their 
college days. More concretely, shall 
the student whose chief interest is in 
science or technology seek some larger 
insight into the knowledge of society 
through such general courses? Or, 
pressed for time, shall he continue 
to forego all work in social science, 
as he has been doing in the past? 
The great increase in the number 
of college students, especially in intro- 
ductory courses which are invariably 
large, makes the development of more 
rapid and more accurate diagnostic 
devices imperative. There has been 
some lag in the work of test con- 
struction in this field, perhaps because 
of the general realization that effective 
work at the higher levels involves a 
combination of subject-matter and of 
educational psychology to a degree 
rarely found in any individual. The 
alternative of co-operation between 
specialists in the respective fields so 
well exemplified by the work of 
Lindquist and Anderson at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa offers the greatest 
hope. The construction of true diag- 
nostic tests is becoming increasingly 
necessary to deal with students whose 
previous preparation is as_hetero- 
geneous as that of the usual freshman 
class in our colleges. Whatever the 
dificulties which such construction 
presents, any gains made will be of 
the utmost value at the college level. 
It is necessary to recognize the fact 
that the trend toward universal edu- 
cation through the high school and 
into the junior colleges is tending 
to differentiate the teaching problems 
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of various types of collegiate institu- 
tions. Those colleges which practice 
restricted selective enrollment are 
automatically enrolling a smaller pro- 
portion of the nation’s students and 
theoretically, therefore, a more select 
group. They are presumably dealing 
only with students of proved aca- 
demic ability, intent upon the full 
four years or more of college work. 
The task of teaching such students 
is in very important respects quite 
unlike the task of the junior colleges, 
only a few of whose students expect 
to go beyond the two years. For 
these two extremes, the selection 
of courses, arrangement of material 
within the courses, relative emphasis 
upon matter and method, even the 
reading matter and laboratory equip- 
ment can be, perhaps should be, very 
different. Likewise different is the 
problem of the larger state uni- 
versities which, often within the same 
classes, have to deal with the whole 
spread of ability and previous train- 
ing. If the greatest possible advance 
in knowledge of the subjects taught 
is still regarded as the most desirable 
goal of college instruction, there 
should be less occasion for the colleges 
of the restricted and selective type 
to devote as much time to purely 
pedagogical aids and devices as do 
the other types of colleges. By the 
same token, it would seem necessary 
for the other institutions to devote 
a greater proportion of their time to 
these devices than has been cus- 
tomary. And the larger state uni- 
versities would seem to be confronted 
with the almost impossible task of 
finding some way to teach the 
less academic without handicapping 
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or retarding the more academically 
inclined. A nice problem! 


le this article seem to emphasize 
the seeegem created by the 
rising tide of universal education 
unduly, it may be well to close the 
discussion with further consideration 
of those created by the increased 
demand for trained officials, Kame 
and private. The expansion of gov- 
ernmental administration has been 
so ra pic d that the new activities have 
too often had to be entrusted to only 
partially trained officials, or even to 
anyone available. It can therefore 
be no matter of great surprise that 
all forms of incompetence including 
even gross corrt ption should have 
appeared in some of these activities. 
Realizing this, the government has 
followed a wiser policy of under- 
taking only so much of its most 
recent assignments as it can dis- 
charge with competent personnel. 
This policy necessarily delays the full 
administration of these acts pending 
the training of the requirec d personnel, 
but it does avoid the more serious 
consequences of an incompetent ad- 
ministration. There has been no 
comparable enlargement of govern- 
ment operations since the days of the 
World War to which the present 
expansion may be likened both in 
the speed with which it has been 
attempted and in the volume of 
affairs affected. In the case of the 
war, however, the expansion was 
universally recognized as temporary, 
the recession of governmental activi- 
ties being in many cases as rapid as 
the accession. Inthe present instance, 
though some of the measures have 
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been avowedly for emergency pur. 
poses, the committments created by 
the application of the acts from the 


R.F.C. through all the succeeding 


alphabetical institutions already ex. 





tend for half a century or more into| 


the future. Nor is the attitude of 
the population universal in regarding 
all these measures as of emergency 
nature. Whatever the shift in politi 
cal attitude may be, a large po tion 
of the governmental expansion js 
certain to remain, at least as far as 
the generation now entering school 
is concerned. | 

The consequences of the rapid 
expansion of go caine ACTIVI ties 
have been heavily felt at all the 
major centers training for public 


services. Social-science faculties have | 


been drawn upon to provide per. | 


sonnel. Even more serious as well 
as far flung has been the practice of 
drawing upon the members of these 
faculties for advisory duties. All 


departments of social science have | 


had to add to their own tcacna 
, 1 z 
personnel, those of political science 


i 
and sociology most heavily in recent 


years. Even so the departments at 
many centers are still undermanned 
and much of the teaching is being 
done by instructors of limited experi 
ence, in some cases by some whose 
own training is not yet completed 
Furthermore, the curriculums of these 
departments have been enlarged to 


yf 





meet the demands of the national | 


situation. Most of the newer courses, 


perhaps nearly all of them, have been | 


designed to meet immediate practical 


demands. The emphasis has thus | 
been upon technical courses. Hov- 


ever gratifying it may be to note 
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that officials in service are being 
enabled to enroll in some of these 
courses and thus round out the train- 
ing required by their positions, it 
must nevertheless be a matter of 
serious concern that the fundamental 
training is being jeopardized. Tech- 
nical training is not an education. It 
may make for immediate efficiency 
in particular tasks, but it does not 
provide the necessary social or intel- 
lectual perspective for appreciating 
the purpose and function of the par- 
ticular task nor for adjusting eftec- 
tively to the changes which inevitably 
occur. There are some who feel that 
the rapid expansion of educational 
administration during the past gener- 
ation with a similar emphasis upon 
purely technical training is responsible 
for most of the ills in which education 
now finds itself. If so, that experi- 
ence should be heeded. At any rate 
one of the chief problems of the social 
sciences is that of preserving and im- 
proving fundamental education, while 
also serving the demands and needs 
for technical courses. It will require 
the combined courage and wisdom 
of college administrators and social- 
science faculties to meet this problem. 
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ET me conclude this paper with 
a more cheerful note. One of 
the most promising developments of 
recent years has been the increasing 
inclination of adults, from time to 
time, to supplement their education 
as well as their training. This tend- 
ency has been marked to an unusual 
degree in social science. Various 
occupational or professional groups 
engaged in public affairs, either as 
governmental officials or as officers 
of business organizations concerned 
with the whole society, have shown 
an inclination to interlard their work 
with periods of systematic study. 
Some groups already make a practice 
of devoting a week or two to this end 
each year. Some universities have 
recognized this trend by providing 
definite facilities for such groups. 
There is perhaps no area of knowledge 
in which life-long study is as essential 
as in various phases of social science. 
It is therefore gratifying to observe 
that the lay society is becoming 
increasingly aware of this fact. As it 
does, however, it adds to the instruc- 
tional load of social-science faculties 
and creates additional problems which 
must be met. [Vol. X, No. 7] 








Journalism and the College 


By JAMES 


E. POLLARD 


How Much Journalism and When? 


ORMAL courses in journalism 

have been offered for about 

seventy years by American col- 
leges and universities, but periodically 
their validity and justification con- 
tinue to be questioned. These waves 
of criticism seem to recur in some- 
thing like epidemic form as they did 
in 1938. In the van of that outburst 
was President Hutchins, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who, speaking 
ex cathedra before the Inland Daily 
Press Association, condemned all forms 
of professional training by the colleges 
but singled out the schools and 
departments of journalism as _ the 
“shadiest”’ of the lot. 

The objections to journalism come 
from both within and without the 
colleges. Some educators doubt sin- 
cerely whether journalism has any 
proper place in the curriculum. Others 
may see some need for it but are con- 
vinced that it smacks so much of the 
vocational as to be beyond the pale 
educationally. Still others cling to 
the outworn view that its essential 
subject-matter is rooted so deeply 
in English that any instruction neces- 
sary can be offered by the department 
of English. Outside the colleges the 
criticisms are equally varied: many 
practicing journalists insist that what 


1Bulletin, (March 10, 1938), p. 133- 


they want most in graduates is a 
sound liberal-arts training; others 
contend that they can take any 
reasonably promising beginner and 
teach 
the school of journalism undertakes 
to do in four or five years, and his 
time, therefore, could be spent to 
better advantage in other ways; some 
complain that journalism graduates 
are too “choosy” as to the kind of 
work they will do and, worst of all, 
that they have no interest in manage. 
ment which has become of increasing 
importance. 

The accredited schools of journal. 
ism would be the last to deny the 
validity of many of the criticisms. 


As a matter of fact, they are among 


their own severest critics. They real- 
ize fully that a blanket denial of the 





him in three months all that | 





criticisms would be about on a par 


for truth and soundness with the 
sweeping Hutchins condemnation. 


To any one really familiar with the | 


work it is plain that many of the 


critics are laboring under highly | 


erroneous impressions. 
patent fallacies are mistaken concepts 
of journalism, the real nature of the 
journalism curriculums, the compe- 
tency of the journalism graduate, and 


the place and functions of the Jour | 


nalism department. 
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JOURNALISM AND THE COLLEGE 


Among the perennial conscientious 
objectors to journalism either as a 
subject or, worse from their view- 
point, as a separate department are 
the humanities, especially English. 
Their criticisms would come with 
better grace if these critics were more 
consistent since journalism was first 
nourished by English. It is para- 
doxical, too, that the newspaper is 
regarded as a proper object of study 
for the sociologist, the psychologist, 
the political scientist, the historian, 
and the student of English, but not 
for teachers of journalism. 


NE of the really serious prob- 
lems in the field of journalism 
teaching is the rapidity with which 
journalism offerings are being multi- 
plied. At a conference on the stand- 
ards of journalism teaching which 
representatives of five important 
groups attended in Chicago early in 
1939, Dean Olson, of the Medill 
School, Northwestern University, re- 
ported that the number of colleges 
and universities giving such instruc- 
tion had increased more than twenty- 
fold between 1911 and 1938.2. More- 
over, this movement has been greatly 
accelerated. In 1911, he said, jour- 
nalism was established in only 35 
colleges or universities; in 1936, in 
$32; and in 1938, in nearly 700. It is 
plain that this “orgy of instruction,” 
as Olson called it, accounts for 
much of the difficulty. It is respon- 
sible, too, for much of the undiscrimi- 
hating criticism against journalism 
instruction. 
The American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism was 


*Editor Publisher, LXXIV (Jan. 28, 1939), p. 8. 
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organized in 1916 in part to control 
just such an occurrence. Through its 
Council of Education for Journalism 
it is constantly scrutinizing and evalu- 
ating the academic offerings in this 
field, yet up to the beginning of 1939, 
the Association had admitted only 
thirty-two schools and departments 
to it’ membership. These thirty-two 
are the so-called Class-A schools and 
departments, with approved curricu- 
lums, and with well-defined academic 
and professional qualifications for 
their teaching staffs and library and 
laboratory facilities. Their profes- 
sional course offerings are strictly 
limited to the two upper years and 
not more than two survey or ele- 
mentary courses may be given below 
that level. By and large, three- 
fourths of their work lies entirely in 
the orthodox offerings of standard 
departments of the liberal-arts college. 
Moreover, the bulk of the usual 
journalism major itself is clearly 
related to other liberal-arts work. 
In the Class-A schools those courses 
that might properly be regarded as 
vocational in nature are few in 
number. By the end of 1938, more- 
over, a strong movement was under 
way toward five-year journalism pro- 
grams leading directly to the Mas- 
ter’s degree. The Pulitzer School of 
Columbia University was the first 
to go on a graduate basis. Among 
those adopting some form of the five- 
year program were Stanford, Iowa, 
Northwestern, Missouri, and Emory. 

Besides these thirty-two Class-A 
schools and departments, a dozen 
others offer work of similar character 
and quality but have been unable to 
qualify so far for Association member- 
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ship. Usually the difficulty has been 
one of personnel, the Association 
requirement being for at least three 
full-time persons of professorial rank 
devoting their entire attention to 
the work of a separate department 
of journalism. 


ITH all of these, however, 

there are at most not more than 
fifty colleges and universities in the 
United States with a valid claim 
to offering professional journalism 
instruction through separate depart- 
ments worth the name. The work 
of the other six hundred and fifty 
ranges all the way from those that are 
creditable within limits to those that 
are worse than useless. An example 
of this last was afforded by a student 
from a small college who inquired of 
us recently about getting credit for 
his “journalism” work if he should 
transfer to us. Questioning brought 
out these fairly typical facts: the 
“course” was of the “shotgun” 
variety, including general and feature 
reporting, editorial writing, and copy 
editing; it was taught by a member 
of the English department who was 
without a day of newspaper experi- 
ence; no laboratory facilities were 
provided; the work had no apparent 
relation to other courses; and the 
student was lured to that college by 
a scholarship under the delusion that 
he could get professional training for 
editorial work. 

Not all cases are as extreme as 
this, but it illustrates the sort of 
educational sin that is committed in 
the name of journalism simply to 
keep up with the academic Joneses. 
It helps to explain, too, why there is 
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still so much skepticism as to all 
journalism curriculums and programs, 
At the other end of the educational 
spectrum are occasional schools whose 
course offerings in journalism are 
spread so thin that some of them lack 
enough substance to justify their 
retention, or they duplicate other 
courses. 

The fever of competition in jour. 
nalism instruction also sometimes 


takes the reprehensible form of faculty | 
window-dressing. Two fairly recent | 


cases come to mind. In one, the 
president of a small college sought a 


young Ph.D. who could handle Eng. | 
lish, speech, and journalism courses, | 
Up to that time this college had | 


never offered such work, but the 
administration felt it necessary to 
add it chiefly because some of its 
competitors were giving it. In the 
other, a state university dean was 
in quest of a Ph.D. for a journalism 
department who would accept a 
stipend of $1,800 and, in the language 
of the inquiry, “if he could also 
actually teach some journalism, so 
much the better.” Such a_ policy 


may improve the college catalogue, | 











but it verges on false pretense in | 


other respects. 

To get a proper understanding of 
present-day journalism instruction, 
an adequate concept of journalism is 
necessary. In the beginning, it was 
almost wholly confined to writing, 
but it now embraces many more 
aspects. It is increasingly concerned 
with the economic and management 


phases in addition to the earlier | 


advertising and marketing. It 1s 
more and more aware of radio as 4 
competitor as well as an ally. It has 
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wakened to the possibilities of better 
typography and printing both as a 
matter of aesthetics and legibility. 
Color printing has opened new vistas, 
and the psychology of pictures has 
revolutionized earlier theories and 
practices of editing and publishing. 
The basic idea underlying the 
principle of separate education for 


| journalism was expressed in a state- 


ment of principles and standards 
adopted in 1924. It reads as follows: 


Because of the importance of news- 
papers and periodicals to society and 
government, adequate preparation is as 
necessary for all persons who desire to 
engage in journalism as it is for those 
who intend to practice law or medicine. 
No other profession has a more vital 
relation to the welfare of society and to 
the success of democratic government 
than has journalism. No other pro- 
fession requires a wider range of knowl- 
edge or greater ability to apply such 
knowledge to current events and prob- 
lems than does journalism. Adequate prep- 
aration for journalism, therefore, must be 
suficiently broad in scope to familiarize 
the future journalist with the important 
fields of knowledge, and _ sufficiently 


| practical to show the application of the 


knowledge to the practice of journalism. 


NE of the most important cur- 

rent problems in journalism edu- 
cation is that of the selection of 
students. With rare exceptions the 
former practice was to accept nearly 
all who came and to graduate all 
those who managed to survive. Of 
late the accredited schools have begun 
to put into effect various selective 
devices which are clearly improving 


‘National Council on Education for Journalism, 
les and Precedents Urbana, Illinois: Lawrence 
Murphy, chairman, 1938. p. 7. 
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their raw material. Such devices 
have included English, aptitude and 
informational tests, and higher re- 
quirements in point-hour ratios. The 
result is better qualified students and 
an improved quality of graduates. This 
trend parallels that taken earlier by 
the older schools of medicine, law, 
dentistry, and veterinary medicine 
among others. 

Among the academic Brahmins 
there is a fixed suspicion that jour- 
nalism is too vocational. If pressed, 
it is doubtful whether they could give 
an adequate definition of journalism, 
but they are quite sure that whatever 
it may be it is outside the pale of 
academic respectability. Admitting 
that there may be substance to the 
content of journalism courses, they 
are convinced either that such courses 
involve work with the hands or are 
intended to help the student to get 
a job upon graduation, to keep that 
job after he gets one, and even, if 
luck is with him, to get higher pay 
asaresult. To their way of thinking 
any such motive is vulgar, and no 
self-respecting college should give its 
blessing to it. 

As a matter of fact, journalism . 
comprises a po See large body of 
distinctive knowledge and informa- 
tion, much of it cultural, some of it 
technical. With few exceptions—and 
even those are questionable—recog- 
nized journalism courses have as 
much claim to recognition as the 
majority of standard departmental 
offerings. The writing courses are 
certainly on a par with most com- 
position courses. A similar case can 
be made for the courses on the history 
of journalism, the law of the press, 
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editorial and critical writing, ethics 
of the press, newspaper management, 
advertising, and public opinion. If 
the vocational criticism has any 
validity it probably applies most to 
the courses in typography and copy- 
reading, yet even these have his- 
torical and aesthetic values if properly 
taught. Even if this were not the 
case, what of it? We live in a work- 
ing world. The present-day jour- 
nalist not only has to work but the 
requirements of his job are more 
exacting than ever before. This is 
true all along the line of professions 
but it is especially true of the 
journalist whether as a trained inter- 
preter of men and affairs or as the 
manager of an enterprise which has of 
necessity become big business even 
in its smaller units. Instead of 
wasting time lamenting this very real 
fact, it would be more to the point 
to help make some educational con- 
tribution toward the improvement 
of so vital a social and economic 
agency as the press. It is precisely 
at this point that the colleges and 
universities have an opportunity if 
they will only exercise it. 


HOSE who question the validity 

of the schools of journalism are 
thus confronted with a reality, not a 
theory. That they have been an 
accepted part of some of the best 
colleges and universities in America 
for fifty years or more is in itself 
ample evidence of this fact. Even 
if this were not so, there are sound 
reasons why it should be. They can 
be listed as follows: 


1. A real and growing demand on the part 
of students for training in this field 
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2. The need for more capable and bette; 


trained personnel in all phases of | 


journalism itself 
3. An educational opportunity to help 


meet rapidly changing conditions jp 


practicing journalism 


4. A similar opportunity to help raise the | 


standards of journalism 

5. The need for research in journalism 
heretofore largely ignored or left mainly 
to those who are too apt to have only a 
superficial knowledge of journalism. 

6. The need for a substantial literature 
in the field of journalism, too often 
confined until now to the biographical 


and reminiscent while the principles | 


and practice were left to rules of thumb, 
. The essential fact that, despite con- 
tentions to the contrary, there is a 
definite and separate body of knowl. 
edge about journalism per se that 


~I 


cannot be left to the social sciences, | 


humanities, or colleges of commerce for 
adequate treatment or understanding, 
8. The existence of hundreds of under- 
graduate publications, mainly news. 
papers, that call for competent as well 
as sympathetic help and supervision. 


Externally, the schools, even after 


half a century, are still viewed by | 


many practitioners in journalism with 
the same sort of skepticism which 
greeted the colleges of medicine, law, 
and dentistry in their earlier stages. 
These practical-minded critics argue 
that they themselves have done pretty 
well without such schooling and that 
they can take any promising “cub” 
and, if he has any real aptitude, 
teach him all that he needs to know 
in six months or less. 
less true as far as it goes, but it does 
not go farenough. Even these critics 
might have done better or the stand- 
ards of journalism might have been 
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rapidly if the schools could have 
exerted their influence sooner. 

Since the schools of journalism do 
exist, a more practical question is, 
Where do they belong in the college 
or university organization? The prac- 
tice varies considerably. The most 
common and the most logical arrange- 
ment is for the department to be in 
the College of Liberal Arts.¢ In a 
few cases, it is in the College of 
Commerce. More rarely it is a col- 
lege itself, as at Colorado and Mar- 
quette. In some instances it is more 
or less autonomous but may be 
attached to the College of Liberal 
Arts for administrative purposes. 

There is good reason for its inclu- 
sion in the liberal-arts college. This 
is because the great majority of 
students—too many, in fact—are 
interested chiefly in the editorial 
aspects of journalism. These are 
closely related to the social sciences 
and the humanities, upon which the 
better schools and departments are 
placing increased emphasis in the 
way of required courses. This latter 
fact is significant on its merits and 
refutes much of the criticism visited 
upon the journalism schools. With- 
out exception, the groundwork laid 
in the first two or three years in 
college is almost exclusively straight 
liberal-arts work—natural science, 
foreign language, English, history, 
sociology, economics, and_ political 
science. The occasional relationship 
to the colleges of commerce is 
explained by the increasing impor- 
tance of the economic aspects of 


See for example the article by N. N. Luxon, 
entitled “Trends in Curricula in A. A. S. D. J. 
Schools,” in Journalism Quarterly, X1V (December, 
1937), PP. 353-60. 
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journalism and, in some instances, 
by the local departmental make-up of 
those colleges. The semiautonomous 
arrangement sometimes found is a 
confession of indecision as to just 
where those departments belong. To 
grant the schools the status of a 
college is flattering but somewhat 
debatable, although it may be justi- 
fied if more and more schools go to 
a five-year basis. In colleges where 
the work is not extensive enough to 
warrant a separate department, it is 
quite common to make it a division of 
the English department. This is 
probably all that can be expected, 
provided the instruction is given by 
some one who really knows and 
understands journalism. 


S POSSIBLE remedies for the 

existing confusion, competition, 
misunderstanding and misrepresen- 
tation, concerning college or uni- 
versity instruction in journalism, 
the following appear to be worth 
considering: 


1. College or university teaching of pro- 
fessional journalism should be restricted 
to those institutions that are clearly 
able to underwrite such a program on 
an adequate basis of personnel, course 
offerings, properly integrated curricu- 
lums, and ample facilities. 

2. The teaching of journalism in such 
colleges and universities should be 
definitely limited to mature men and 
women who can satisfy academic and 
professional standards of experience 
and attainment. 

3. Such a program should be on the basis 
of a four- or five-year minimum with 
such clinical, laboratory, and internship 
facilities as may be feasible and desirable 
terms of the ultimate objectives. 
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4. Colleges and universities not under- 
taking professional journalism pro- 
grams, especially straight liberal-arts 
colleges, should confine themselves 
almost wholly to survey courses and 
elementary offerings in news and 
feature writing, perhaps copyreading, 
and possibly one or two other subjects. 

5. These courses should be sufficiently 
standardized or approved so as to 
enable students who may desire to 
transfer later to one of the professional 
schools or departments to do so with 
a minimum of hardship or penalty 
and they should be taught only by 
instructors of some competence in 
journalism itself, whatever other quali- 
fications they may have. 

6. Liberal-arts colleges which cannot 
justify even such a minimum program 
should content themselves with the 
proper supervision of undergraduate 
publications and forego the doubtful 
luxury of more ambitious programs 
which are clearly beyond their province 
except in very special circumstances. 
(This suggestion applies with even 
greater force to junior colleges.) 


Could such a general program or 
any large part of it be agreed upon 
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and put into effect, it would bring 
order out of chaos. It would mean a 
New Deal in the college teaching of 
journalism, it would eliminate much 
of the present misrepresentation and 
misunderstanding, and it would help 
to establish the strictly professional 
programs on the sound and adequate 
basis that is vital to their operation 
and improvement. Until and unless 
this is done, college journalism instruc- 
tion will remain suspect, the legitimate 
unfairly condemned with the spurious, 
Whether journalism has attained 
the stature of a profession is a moot 
question the answer to which is of 
much less importance than some may 
imagine. What is important is to 
recognize that under the proper con- 
ditions education for journalism has 
come of age. Even if its end is 
largely functional, the principle of 
usefulness is no less educationally 
and socially valid here than in the 
older and more orthodox fields of 
professional activity. Those who still 
rail against it are too often rocks in the 

stream of educational progress. 
[Vol. X, No. 7] 
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Some Problems 
in Personnel Research 


By J. J. OPPENHEIMER 


Studies of the Students Attending the Arts College of a 
Municipal University 


VERY college thinks that its 

problems in personnel admin- 

istration are unique. This 
assumption must be granted until it 
has been disproved. The reaction 
against standardization is one of the 
characteristics of the present-day col- 
lege—and desirably so, provided the 
college really studies its clientéle, its 
objectives, its educational procedures, 
and its measures of evaluation. The 
value of self-examination and self- 
reconstruction is undisputed by all 
who have had any experience with 
the processes. 

The University of Louisville has 
had an active program of internal 
research for eight years, with a full- 
time research secretary to study its 
educational program. In the main 
the problems which have been under- 
taken may be designated as “‘service”’ 
studies, investigations arising from 
the actual functioning of the College. 
More significant than the studies 
themselves, however, is the effect 
that constant self-evaluation has had 
on the members of the staff. In the 
beginning the interest lay in evalua- 
tion of achievement, in testing. This 
led to a clarification and restatement 


of objectives. Testing and a new 
understanding of objectives demanded 
new courses and new curriculum 
materials. Today the major interest 
lies in a better understanding of the 
cultural patterns that the students 
bring from their homes and in a 
determination of the changes that 
take place in the student while he is 
in the College. In short, there has 
been a marked shift from interest in 
subject to an interest in the student. 

Before the problems can be dis- 
cussed, however, there must be some 
description of the type of institution 
in which they occur. The University 
of Louisville is a municipal institu- 
tion. The College of Liberal Arts 
has about 850 students, about go 
per cent of whom come from Louis- 
ville. It is organized on the junior- 
senior college basis. In the Junior 
College it is our endeavor to provide 
a broad program of general education. 
There are a group of survey courses, 
the usual liberal-arts courses, and the 
pre-professional courses. The Junior 
Coilege serves two groups, those who 
intend to enter the Senior College, 
and those who through choice or lack 
of ability stay only a year or two. 
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Admission to the Senior College is on 
a selective basis. Opportunity is 
given for specialization in a chosen 
field or subject and for background 
work in related fields or divisions. 
In each of the divisions there is an 
integrating course which gives a final 
summary to the field. Provision is 
made for individual study through 
independent study, pre-seminars, and 
conference work. 

For a number of years the faculty 
of the College has been much inter- 
ested in the personnel point of view. 
In addition to participation in the 
program which I shall outline, there 
has been material evidence of this 
interest in the fact that over 60 per 
cent of the faculty attended a seminar 
on personnel work conducted by Presi- 
dent Kent during the first semes- 
ter. In the College are the usual 
personnel officers—dean, dean of 
women, and junior-college and senior 
major advisers. A committee on 
student personnel problems serves as 
the co-ordinating and policy-forming 
body for the faculty. In addition, 
there is a council of advisers for the 
Junior College composed of those 
faculty members who are experienced 
and especially sympathetic with the 
students. Medical and psychiatric 
service are available through the 
School of Medicine. 

A series of investigations in the 
field of personnel work have been 
undertaken during the past two years. 
This paper does not pretend to 
present a fully integrated program, 
nor one that may be of any great 
value to the scientific advancement 
of personnel work. It is, rather, an 
account of some studies which have 
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been of value to one faculty in con. 
sidering its own student personnel 
problems. 

Although this is a municipal col. 





lege, the policy of selection has been | 


practiced by the faculty and admin. 
istration for some five years. Three 
definite levels may be distinguished: 
the induction of able Juniors from 
high school into the freshman class; 
the admission of high-school graduates 
to the College; and the admission 
of Sophomores to the Senior College. 


IVE years ago, upon the sug. 

gestion of President Kent, the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools requested Birming- 
ham-Southern College and the College 
of the University of Louisville to 
undertake an experiment to determine 
whether abler high-school students 
were capable of doing college work. 
The College has continued this study 
since that time. It has accepted 39 
students who had finished the eleventh 
grade and who passed a battery 
of achievement tests at the 6oth- 
percentile or higher. These students 
are admitted to the College and take 
the regular program. No attempt 
is made to keep them together as a 
group. For purposes of evaluation 
they are paired with fellow Freshmen 
who have attained like scores, and 
are similar in as many other respects 
as possible—age, sex, home back- 
ground, and the like. The only 
difference is that the control student 
has had an additional year in high 
school. Case studies have been made 
of the pairs of students and com- 
parisons drawn of scholarship, pat- 
ticipation in student activities, an 
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PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


rsonality traits. In scholarship they 
have been compared by quality-point 
standing and achievement on the 
National Sophomore Test, with the 
general conclusion that the experi- 
mental students have done as well 
as their colleagues of comparable 
ability. They have been leaders 
in student activities. Questionnaires 
fom the parents have given favor- 
able comments on their personality 
development. 

Earlier studies of the relation of 
subjects required for admission to 
subsequent success in college showed 
no definite subject pattern. As a 
result the faculty undertook a new 
policy for admission. From a study 
of the Freshmen of 1935 it was 
found that about 10 per cent had 
ranked in the lowest third of their 
high-school classes and in the lowest 
third on the college-placement tests 
in English and reading as well as the 
psychological examination. During 
the first year none of this group 
attained a C average, the highest 
standing of any one student being .s9, 
orabout D+-.! Consequently, the fac- 
ulty adopted the ruling that students 
who ranked in the lowest third of 
their high-school classes and in the 
lowest quarter on placement tests in 
English and reading, and on the 
psychological tests were not admis- 
sible. To make allowance for those 
who might have extenuating cir- 
cumstances a committee was set up 
to hear cases of appeal. About one- 
third of those who appeal are accepted. 
Last year the two students who were 


, College of Liberal Arts, University of Louisville. 

ummaries of Studies of Relation between Scores 
on Placement Tests and Success in the College,” 
Research Reports 1936-1937,” Vol. 2, pp. 534-45. 
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admitted by the committee failed and 
were dropped for poor scholarship. 
This year six were admitted. Of 
this group one was dropped, one 
transferred to the Division of Adult 
Education on probation, one made a 
standing of .38, and three made 
a standing of .7. It is impossible to 
estimate the number of students who 
never try to enter because of these 
requirements. While there are not 
yet enough cases to draw definite 
conclusions, this is a beginning toward 
setting a minimum standard for skill 
in reading and writing, along with a 
certain amount of general ability, 
which is necessary for success in 
the College. 

Since 1934 admission to the Senior 
College has been based on completion 
of 61 hours of credit with a quality- 
point standing of 1.0, and successful 
achievement on the National Sopho- 
more Tests and local tests in the 
general survey areas. The standard 
of success is attainment of the median 
score on the National Sophomore 
Tests or attainment of at least the 
25th-percentile on both the national 
and local tests. This selective scheme 
has been successful in eliminating 
most of the incompetent students 
who seek admission to the areas of 
greater specialization. Around half 
of them are admitted unconditionally, 
and about one-third more are admitted 
conditionally because they have failed 
in one or two of the fields tested. 
Careful statistical studies have shown 
that this program is definitely effec- 
tive in selecting the abler students.* 
In 1936 those admitted uncondition- 
ally had an average psychological 


“Report of Research 1937-1938,” Vol. 2, p. 580. 
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percentile of 76, point standing of 
1.68, and made g3rd-percentile on 
the Senior College Achievement Test. 
Those admitted conditionally had 
an average psychological percentile 
of 61, point standing of 1.21, and 
made 8oth-percentile on the College 
Achievement Test. Those not ad- 
mitted had an average percentile of 
48 and point standing of 1.09. 


HE American Council Cumu- 

lative Record for College Stu- 
dents is used as the major personnel 
blank. The personal data are obtained 
from the Freshman Inquiry Blank of 
about one hundred items which the 
student fills out at the time of his 
entrance. Suffice it to say that a 
great deal of the student’s family 
relationships, background, interests, 
andearly accomplishments is recorded. 
A personnel rating blank is filled in 
by the parents and the high-school 
adviser. Recorded on the cumu- 
lative record also are the academic 
records from high school and the 
College and all test scores. This 
record is available to the dean, dean 
of women, the advisers, and the 
instructors. 

For two years there has been a 
feeling that more detailed information 
is needed about the real lives of our 
students. Miss Lyon and Miss Burton, 
two instructors in English com- 
position, have been encouraging stu- 
dents to write papers that might be 
used for studies of their social and 
cultural backgrounds. One, whose 
sections are made up of students of 
low ability, has assembled some 
seventy historic surveys of the stu- 
dents’ neighborhoods. Most of the 
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city has been covered by thes 
accounts. Another instructor has had 
her sections write daily records of | 
their activities on and off the campus, | 
When all of these papers have beep 
analyzed, they will reveal facts about 
the home and community influences 
on the students which cannot be 
learned through tests and interviews 
alone. Such case studies are badly 
needed if we are to adapt the cur. 
riculum to the needs of the students, 
Just before graduation each Senior 
is asked to answer questions regarding 
the effectiveness of the curriculum 
and his reactions to it. No signature 
is required so that the students feel 
free to express themselves as they | 
wish. Many responses are given con- 
cerning the curriculum organization— | 
approval of the integrating divisional 
courses, greater acceptance of indi- 
vidual instruction, suggestions for im- 
provement of major offerings, general 
approval of teaching procedures, and 
a definite desire for more vocational 
subjects in the curriculum. 
Frequently questionnaires are given 
to the students in new courses or in 
those in which improvement is sought. | 
Last year many helpful suggestions 
were obtained from the students in a 
group of courses which have been | 
established to meet definite  stv- 
dent needs—Current Music, Current 
Theater and Film, Current History, 
and Current Literature. A more 
detailed survey was made of the | 
freshman course in social sciences 
and several changes have resulted. 
Two new courses were established 
this year as a consequence of 4 
student-opinion poll—Marriage and 
the Family, and Vocations. 
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PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


past the questionnaire has often been 
supplemented by consultation with 
a student advisory committee on 
curriculum. 


LONG with sixty other uni- 
versities the College co-operated 
with the Office of Education in 
Washington in making a special 
study of student mortality. The 
revelation of the heavy mortality, 62 
per cent at the beginning of the 
third year, has caused the faculty to 
take a far more intensive interest in 
the problem of its causes. In 67 
per cent of the withdrawals, the cause 
isunknown. Relatively a small num- 
ber, 6 per cent, transfer to other 
institutions. 

More revealing, however, than these 
data were two other studies. The 
more significant was a consideration 
of the relationship between attain- 
ment on the psychological test and 
length of stay in the College. It 
showed that few students below the 
lowest decile stayed more than one 
semester, and 93 per cent below the 
fifth decile left in poor scholastic 
standing. Curiously enough a higher 
percentage of those falling between 
the seventh and eighth decile grad- 
uated than in any other section of 
the distribution—45 per cent. A 
second study dealt with the socioeco- 
nomic conditions of the graduates of 
the College from 1928 to 1935. The 
fact that 75 per cent of the men and 
go per cent of the women remain in 
this community brought home to the 
faculty a new sense of responsibility.’ 
Further, the study revealed quite 
definitely that the economic status 


Op. cit., pp. 531-32. 
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of the graduate was in most cases 
better than that of his parents. 
The largest occupational group was 
teaching, receiving an average salary 
around $1,500 and paying an average 
rent of $30 to $40 a month. Few saw 
any relation between their college 
major and the work they were doing. 

At the present time, using funds 
received from the Works Progress 
Administration, a companion study 
of the retention and mortality of 
students is being made for the classes 
since 1932. A follow-up question- 
naire was sent to all students who 
had been graduated and to those who 
for other reasons left the University. 
The reaction of this latter group to 
various aspects of the college cur- 
riculum is interesting. This uncom- 
pleted study corroborates other studies 
of students’ opinions in college: they 
believe that more vocational courses 
should be offered, that the survey 
courses were valuable, that more 
guidance should be provided for 
underclassmen, and that foreign lan- 
guage has little value. 

A study was made of 436 graduates 
of Louisville Male High School from 
1930 to 1934, who entered the College. 
The graduates were classified in three 
groups: those who entered this col- 
lege, those who went elsewhere, and 
those who did not go at all. High- 
schools marks and intelligence ratings 
were correlated with placement-test 
scores, marks in college, and retention 
in college, by James E. Green.‘ 

A year ago the incoming Freshmen 
were asked to list the names of five 


4“Study of Success of Ten Classes of Graduates 
of Louisville Male High School in the First Two 
Years of the College of Liberal Arts of the University 
of Louisville.” An unpublished Master’s thesis. 
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of their high-school acquaintances 
who were not in this college, and to 
tell what they are now doing. Three 
hundred sixteen names were listed. 
Of this number 23 per cent could not 
go to college for financial reasons. 
Sixty-three of these are employed as 
clerks and 50 as office workers. A 
fair sampling of about one-half the 
high-school graduates of the preceding 
spring was obtained. This little study 
was one of the most interesting and 
enlightening that we have undertaken. 


BJECTIVE-test scores are used 

for placement, for advising, for 
limitation of student load, and the 
like. Freshmen who rank below the 
30th-percentile on the psychological 
test are advised not to take foreign 
language during the first year. The 
language requirement for the degree 
is met by an objective test. Some of 
the more mature students have been 
given advanced standing on the basis 
of achievement on the National 
Sophomore Tests. Where standard 
tests are available, they are used in 
courses as checks on teachers’ mark- 
ing. Many studies have been made 
of the general achievement of grad- 
uating Seniors grouped by major 
subjects. The Pennsylvania College 
Achievement Test was given to all 
graduating Seniors from 1930 to 1937, 
inclusive. The results have confirmed 
our belief that the curriculum reorgan- 
ization adopted in 1933 has not 
lowered the achievement of our Sopho- 
mores and Seniors. Another study 
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based on the Pennsylvania tests com- 
pared the Seniors grouped as teachers. 
in-service, those who were preparing 
to teach, and those who were non- 
teachers. The highest group average, 
72nd-percentile, was made by those 
preparing to teach. The non-teachers 
made an average percentile of 57.3, 
and the teachers-in-service, 42. 

The studies made so far have 
disclosed a great necessity for more 
fundamental studies in personnel. In 
recent staff meetings of the three 
divisions—social sciences, humanities, 
and natural sciences—desire was ex- 
pressed for more tar-reaching studies 
of the cultural background ‘that the 
students bring with them when they 
enter the College, of the crucial 
relationships bearing on their growth 
while in college, and of changes that 
take place in their attitudes, knowl- 
edge, and observable behavior. In 
matters of curriculum reorganization 
the interest of the faculty is shifting 
from subjects to students. Tests 
must be greatly improved, especially 
in terms of evaluating thinking, atti- 
tudes, and values. They should 
be made more comprehensive and 
less limited in subject-matter. Their 
administration should be jess burden- 
some. Finally, we have a deep desire 
to bring together the many aspects of 
personnel work into a more meaning- 
ful picture for helping the individual 
student and for guidance in cur- 
riculum reorganization. The need is 
great and is keenly realized by 
members of the staff. [Vol. X, No. 7] 
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' Academic Adjustment Problems 


By COLEEN 


M. SMITH 


A Scheme of Their Diagnosis and Treatment Used with Freshman Girls 


PERSON walks into the 
A physician’s office for a physical 

checkup—sometimes because 
he is ill, sometimes just to be sure he 
is all right. The doctor takes from 
his desk a blank on which he records 
certain known facts relative to the 
individual such as temperature, pulse, 


| blood count, and perhaps age and 


_ weight. 





He also records various 
things which the patient tells him, 
such as sleeplessness, loss of appetite, 
pain in various parts of the body, or 
inability to function in some normal 
way. The doctor proceeds to diag- 
nose the case and prescribes certain 
remedies when he thinks them neces- 
sary, or, where there seems to be no 
problem, dismisses the individual with 
no prescription or suggestion of treat- 
ment. It was some such procedure as 
that described which was used to 
collect the findings of this study. 

The housing setup at Syracuse 
University was such that all the 
freshman girls living in the cottages 
could be carefully studied by trained 
observers to try to determine what 


| their academic adjustment problems 


| student deans who lived 





were and which of the techniques 
used were of value or of no value in 
helping overcome these problems. 
During the academic year eleven 
in the 
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cottages with 173 freshman girls 
recorded for each girl the difficulties 
which seemed to be experienced in 
academic adjustment. These student 
deans were graduate students in the 
University who were majoring in 
the field of personnel administration. 
Their course included definite training 
in psychology of learning, mental 
hygiene, health problems, and other 
aspects of the problems which deans 
of women encounter in their work. 
Each of them devoted one-half of her 
time to university courses and one- 
half to the study of the girls living in 
her cottage. 

From the beginning of this study 
academic adjustment was not thought 
of in terms of passing or failing 
marks, but in terms of whether or 
not the girl was succeeding with her 
school work as one might expect her 
to in the light of her previous school 
record and the score on her psycho- 
logical examination taken when she 
entered the University. 

At the middle and at the end of the 
first semester and again at the middle 
of the second semester each student 
dean submitted a diagnosis of each 
girl’s academic adjustment problems 
to the office of the Dean of Women 
and also the techniques which had 
been used to help the girl with these 
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problems. From these reports a check 
list of diagnoses and techniques was 
compiled. The list contained 126 
statements of diagnoses and 116 
techniques used to help the girls. 
The validity of the list was estab- 
lished by judgment of experts in the 
field, and the reliability by the 
chance-half method. This check list 
was checked for each of the 173 girls 
by the student dean in her cottage at 
the end of their freshman year. 


T THE beginning of the next 
year a check was made to 
determine how many of the 173 girls 
had returned to the University. The 
writer interviewed 103 girls who had 
returned to the University and ex- 
plained to each one the terms academic 
adjustment, diagnosis, and technique, 
and asked them to check an identical 
form which the student dean had 
checked indicating what they felt 
their own academic adjustment prob- 
lems had been and which of the 
techniques used they felt had been 
of help to them. By this method we 
had the statements of the observer 
and the 103 experiencers. 

An analysis of the 126 diagnoses 
of academic adjustment problems 
seemed to indicate that they could 
be classified in the following groups: 
physical, intellectual, emotional, atti- 
tudes, interests, environmental, educa- 
tional background, teaching methods 
and educational content (of Uni- 
versity courses), study methods and 
habits of study. Six professors of 
psychology, education, or personnel 
administration were asked to place 
each of the 126 items in one of these 
classifications. If an item was not 
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placed in the same classification by 
more than three persons, it was listed 
as unclassifiable. 

The items on the check list wer 


arranged in rank order, placing firg | 


the item checked as a problem by the 
greatest number of student deans 
and so on, assigning the last rank to 
the item which was not checked by 


single student dean. There were 126| 


problem items which were placed in 
ten nearly equal groups and assigned 
a rank corresponding to the group in 
which they were classified. This rank 
was called the decile rank. The item 
checked the greatest number of times 
by the student deans was placed in 


the first decile or Group I, and the} 
items checked the fewest number of | 
times were placed in the tenth decile | 


or Group X._ The check lists checked 
by the girls were treated the same. 
As a result, a given problem item 
would be placed in a certain decile 
group by the girls, and the same item 
placed in the same or a different 
decile group by the student dean. It 


seemed advisable to use the method | 


of decile ranks to determine the 
relative importance of items as the 








number of girls reporting on items as | 
problems was considerably greater | 
than the number reported by student | 


deans. The highest number of girls 


reporting any single item as a problem | 
was 61, while the student deans | 


highest number on a single item as 4 
problem was 42. More than $0 pet 


cent of the items were checked a | 
greater number of times by the gitls | 


than by the student deans. 
It is interesting to note, first, that 


certain findings were relative to single | 


items. The items placed in the first 
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decile group by both girls and stu- 
dent deans were: “dislikes subject,” 


“temporarily discouraged by low 
marks received,” ‘‘lacks  self-con- 
fidence with respect to subject,” 


“undecided as to vocation,” “poor 
budgeting of time.”” Items placed in 
frst decile group' by girls and in 
second decile group by student deans 
were: ‘stayed up too late talking,” 
“feels there is more to be got out of 
college than to be a grind,” and 
“easily dissuaded from studying.” 
Items placed in the first decile group 
by student deans and second decile 
group by girls were: “not planning 
adequate time for study,” ‘“‘pro- 
crastination in getting down to work,”’ 
“needs to plan more time for rest,” 
“too many discussions during quiet 
hours,” “needs help in outlining and 
organizing subject-matter.”” Items 
placed in first decile group by girls 
but given less importance by student 
deans were: “inability to concen- 
trate” and “‘some assignments too 
long.” Items placed in the first 
decile group by student deans but 
given less importance by girls were: 
“studies spasmodically”’ and “lack of 
persistence.” 

In 69 of the 126 items listed there 
was not more than one decile rank of 
variation given to the importance of 
a problem by the girls and by the 
student dean; in 22 items a variation 
of 2; in 18, a variation of 3; in 12, a 
variation of 4; in three, a variation 
of 5; and one, a variation of 7. 
Thus, on a basis of decile-rank com- 
parisons, there is a high degree of 
agreement between student deans 
and girls relative to problems of 

Decile group”’is used for “decile interval.” 
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academic adjustment. The highest 
degree of agreement between decile 
ranks occurred in those items which 
were considered of greatest importance 
and in those considered of least impor- 
tance, that is, in those classified in the 
first and last deciles, respectively. 
The range of possible agreement on 
separate items between student deans 
and specific girls varied from 100 per 
cent to o per cent. There was 
possibly no more than chance agree- 
ment between the specific girl and her 
student dean as to the problems. 


SUMMARY of the findings rela- 
tive to the nine classifications of 
the problem items is also interesting. 
When all the items were classified and 
the total number of checks by both 
girls and student deans in each 
classification were ranked, the follow- 
ing was the order of importance of 
the nine classifications: emotional, 
study methods and habits of study, 
environmental, attitudes, physical, 
intellectual, interests, teaching meth- 
ods, educational content, and edu- 
cational background. The rank of 
importance of the nine classifications 
given by each girl and that given by 
the chaperon were much the same. 
There is less agreement between stu- 
dent deans and girls in the ranks 
of problems which fall in the following 
classifications: physical, intellectual, 
emotional, attitudes, interests, and 
environmental. Girls deem emo- 
tional, environmental, and interest 
problems of greater importance than 
the student deans, while the latter 
place the physical, intellectual, and 
attitude problems higher. 
Because many studies of students’ 
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problems involve certain types of 
students such as those reported to 
the dean for failing work or problem 
cases or working girls, the writer was 
anxious to have a group of students 
which was a fair sample of the entire 
group. A comparison was made of 
the 103 girls studied with 1,112 
matriculates at Syracuse University 
in the preceding year. It was found 
that the girls of this study are a 
truly representative group so far as 
previous school records and psycho- 
logical-test scores are concerned. 

While both student dean and girl 
thought of academic adjustment in 
terms of what might be expected in 
honor-point achievement? as indicated 
by previous records, it was difficult 
to know exactly what should be 
expected of a certain girl. In order 
to be more precise in determining 
which girls had achieved academic 
adjustment, it was decided to define 
academic adjustment by the use 
of a prediction equation. The factors 
involved in this equation were the 
Regents’ marks, psychological-test 
scores, and honor-point average earned 
during the first year for students 
entering from New York State; while 
school marks, psychological-test scores, 
and honor-point average earned dur- 
ing the first year were used for those 
who entered without Regents’ exami- 
nation averages. 

Normal academic adjustment was 
defined as any honor-point average 
falling not more than one P.E. above 
or below the score predicted by the 
equation tor a given student. Any 


*The honor-point average was got by weighting 
the honor points assigned to a letter mark by the hours 
of credit, summing these products, and dividing by 
the number of hours for which marks were assigned. 
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girl whose honor-point average was 
more than one P.E. above her pre. 
dicted score was designated as supe. 
rior, and any girl whose honor-point 
average was more than one PF. 
below her predicted score was desig. 
nated as inferior. The 103 girls were 
thus divided into three groups known 
as normal, superior, and _ inferior, 
The designation normal included 48 





girls; the superior, 35; and the inferior, | 


20. 
student dean or the help of the group 
tended to place more girls than 
would be expected in the superior 
group is not known. 


The findings may be stated briefly: | 


There were fewer problems reported by 
the girls in the superior group than in 
the inferior group. The student deans 
reported fewer problems for the superior 
group than for the inferior group. 


Whether the influence of the | 


| 
i 
; 
; 
i 
: 
| 


Problems reported by girls and by | 


student deans were scattered throughout | 


the nine classifications for the normal, 
superior, and inferior groups. 
The average number of problems 


reported by the student deans for the | 


girls were: normal, 17; superior, 10; 
inferior, 26. 

The average number of problems 
checked by the girls about themselves 
were: normal, 20; superior, 11; inferior, 19. 

In the normal group the student deans 


reported a significantly higher percentage | 


of problems than the girls in only two 
classifications, intellectual and attitudes. 
In the inferior group the student deans 
reported a significantly higher percent- 
age of problems in four classifications: 
physical, intellectual, teaching methods, 
and study methods. No classifications in 
the superior group were reported by the 
student deans with a significantly higher 
percentage of problems. 

In the normal group the girls reported 
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ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


a significantly larger number of problems 
than the student deans in three classifica- 
tions: emotional, environmental, and 
study methods. In the superior group 
the girls reported two classifications 
significantly higher, emotional and teach- 
ing methods. In the inferior group the 
girls did not report a significantly higher 
percentage of problems than the student 
deans in any classification. 


HE check list of techniques used 

to aid the girls with their 
academic adjustment problems was 
constructed in the same manner as 
the one used to study academic 
adjustment problems. The items were 
checked to indicate whether the tech- 
nique had been of help or no help. 
This list was checked by the student 
deans for each girl in her cottage. 
One was checked by each girl at the 
time of the interview. These items 
were then ranked in the same manner 
as the problem items, that is, in 
decile groups. 

The decile ranks of the techniques 
show considerable agreement between 
the student deans and girls as to 
whether they were helped by their 
use or not. The most interesting 
finding, however, was that 38 of the 
116 techniques show either an iden- 
tical decile rank or a variation of but 
one by the girls reporting, and the 
student deans reporting about the 
girls, on whether the technique was 
of help or no help. 

Only ten techniques seem to show 
marked agreement relative to their 
definite help trends and fifteen tech- 
niques seem to show considerable 
agreement that the technique is 
definitely no help. The techniques 
ranking highest in help are those 
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which are definite and specific in their 
character such as: “Gave additional 
reference material in specific subject,” 
“Lightened girl’s schedule by dropping 
course,” “‘Went over tests with stu- 
dent to see why her answers were 
incorrect,” and “Professor helped 
student to study specific subject.” 

After each girl checked the list it 
was returned to the interviewer, and 
this was said to the girl who was 
being interviewed: 


Some of you have felt that many of 
the techniques on the check list have been 
of value; others feel they have received 
help from few or none of them. In 
order that we may be better able to help 
the freshman girls of other years I would 
appreciate it if you would write on this 
card not more than five techniques which 
you feel have been of the greatest help 
to you in aiding you with your academic 
adjustment problems. The ones you give 
may be on the list or they may not be. 


Some listed five helps; others listed 
none. The 103 girls listed 301 tech- 
niques or aids, or an average of 
almost three. 

An analysis of these statements 
seemed to make it possible to classify 
most of them under a few headings. 
Interest and encouragement of an 
individual or group; specific aid from 
an individual or group; and pressure 
from, or loyalty to, an individual 
or group seemed to include 189 of the 
301 techniques. Adapting to changed 
methods and changed living con- 
ditions was listed by 24. Rules 
established by cottage or university 
helped nine in a very definite way. 
The time budget was of importance 
to 21 girls. Extra-curricular activi- 
ties and social life seemed of impor- 
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tance to six. Vocational advice and 
adjustments in terms of their voca- 
tional plans helped five. All other 
statements had less than five each. 


NLY a few implications of this 
study will be mentioned. Any 
system of aid for academic adjust- 
ment should be available for all 
students. While the study indicates 
that the student who makes superior 
adjustment has fewer problems, it is 
significant that her problems are 
scattered through all classifications. 
In reviewing this study we find 
certain facts true about these girls 
which perhaps the homes and their 
previous schools might have aided in 
overcoming before they reached col- 
lege. The homes and schools may 
have so regulated the lives of these 
students that they arrived at college 
with insufficient ability to direct their 
own lives. Perhaps the schools were 
kept too quiet, while these girls were 
studying, so that concentration was 
difficult in the confusion they found 
in the dormitories and the libraries. 
One girl said, “I had no academic 
adjustment problems because the last 
year of our high school was carried on 
like a college.” Group study in high- 
school libraries, lectures and note- 
taking, assignment of work some time 
in advance to be prepared at the 
student’s convenience, and other col- 
lege methods would make the transi- 
tion less difficult. 
Another question is raised by this 
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study. Are the high schools doing al 
they can in the matter of vocational 
and educational guidance? When yy 
girls and 42 student deans check the 
item, “Undecided as to a vocation,” | 
and when 21 girls and 1g chaperons 

check ‘‘Not sure she has chosen the 

right course,” as academic adjust. 

ment problems, one cannot help 

feeling that perhaps more could be | 
done by the time a student is as old 

as these girls to help eliminate some 

of these problems. 

The findings of this study indicate 
that any effective service set up 
in a university to help students with | 
their academic adjustment problems | 
should, first, be available for all stu. | 
dents; second, provide for a com. 
prehensive study of the individual | 
student; third, classify the students 
into groups so that specific problems 
may be attacked; fourth, provide 
definite and specific aid for the 
individual; and fifth, provide group 
and personal contacts for the purpose 
of permitting the student to talk 
over problems. 

When the homes and high schools 
recognize their part in making the 
transition from the secondary schools 
to the university easier, and when the 
universities set up counseling services 
which incorporate these suggestions, It 
seems likely that problems of academic 








adjustment may be reduced to a min- 
imum, and many more worth-while 
students will remain in the univer- 
sities to complete their courses. 

[Vol. X, No.7 | 
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Charting an Institutional 
Philosophy 


By JOHN A. 


RANDALL 


A Guide to the Establishing of an Institutional Program 


HIS article deals with a tech- 

nique of presenting the central 

elements of the philosophy of 
an institution and of emphasizing the 
relationships of the elements. The 
technique is believed to be useful in 
reaching an agreement within an 
organization upon commonly desired 
results of institutional effort and in 
achieving unity of understanding of a 
consistent administrative program to 
achieve the desired outcomes. Inci- 
dentally, this article presents a few 
major items in the philosophy of one 
institution. 

The chart, given in Figure 1, is in 
use in an institution well known for 
its forthright efforts to clarify its 
philosophy and work out a program 
consistent with it. The degree of 
insight into the philosophy and the 
administrative program of this insti- 
tution which the reader generates 
from reading this chart in connection 
with this article will be, for him, one 
measure of the value of the charting 
technique used. 

The Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute is an educational 
experiment station as well as a 
regular service school for students. 
This school has need of the unanimous 
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acceptance of a common philosophy 
by its board of trustees, by its faculty, 
and by its administrative personnel. 
A wise selection of desired results, a 
reliable application of scientific tech- 
niques to their pursuit, a strong 
emotional stimulation of attention, 
imagination, and all the creative 
powers of the organization members— 
indeed, all the critical factors for 
progress—seem to hinge in this experi- 
mental situation upon a functioning 
understanding of the institution’s 
philosophy. In particular, provision 
for creative evolution of its institu- 
tional philosophy seems to depend 
upon clarity of such understanding. 
The chart has been used at Rochester 
to aid in an effort to generate in each 
and every member of the organiza- 
tion such a common, functioning 
understanding. 

The charting process is a design 
technique and, as such, presents at 
its center of attention the pivotal 
concept of the philosophy. The center 
of attention in educational com- 
munities seems to shift as one moves 
from campus to campus as well as 
from one year to the next. There are 
those who focus upon thinking tech- 
nique, power to think, interest of the 
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student, or some concept of culture. 
The reader will recall many additions 
to the list. Obviously, the merits 
of the educational philosophy in 
action do not reside solely in a 
central feature. Both the total list 
of items integrated and the weight- 
ings of value given each item merit 
consideration in evaluating a system 
of educational philosophy. When- 
ever a central purpose is clearly 
defined and generally agreed upon, 
charting can be undertaken to clarify 
the relationships involved between 
major items. 

The central feature of the chart 
shown in Figure 1 is the phrase 
“self-directing.”’ It is used to focus 
attention upon the pivotal feature 
of the institutional philosophy and of 
the working hypothesis involved in the 
experimental demonstrations. The 
chart records the institutional con- 
viction that self-direction is the cen- 
tral item in a pattern of abilities 
which it is hoped that the youths 
registering at this institution will 
mature. It calls attention to the 
belief that an education which matures 
self-direction equips its students with 
both the techniques of self-direction 
and skill in their practice. The major 
elements in the technique of self- 
direction are indicated on the chart 
as maturing goals, planning (to achieve 
goals), executing (carrying out the 
plans to achieve the goals), and 
self-evaluating. The chart records 
these in a relative position to suggest 
that cyclical and frequent attention 
is given to all four of these factors in 
faculty contacts with students. The 
definitions of meanings of the titles 
of these four major elements are 
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intended to be sufficiently general y 
cover the full requirement of maturing 
understanding on the part of th 
student, the teacher, and the entip 
faculty. For example, “goals” j 
intended to be broad enough to inclu 
the meanings commonly associate 
with such terms as objectives, desire 
results, desired outcomes, receding 
goals, progressive goals, and evolving 
goals. “Self-evaluation” is assumed 
to cover not only evaluation pro 
cedures initiated by the individual 
but also both intellectual and emo 
tional acceptance by the individual of 
objective evaluation data originating 
in evaluation efforts of the teacher 
and other persons with whom the 
student is in contact. 

Accrediting agencies, in recent years, 
have urged the evaluation of individ. 
ual institutions in terms of the 
educational objectives each espouses. 
Research consultants have urged the 
statement of objectives in terms of 
observable behavior. The postulate 
here recorded is that the types of 
activity listed in the circle in the 
chart—namely, maturing goals (o 
objectives), planning, executing, and 
evaluating—constitute an_ efficiency 
cycle, available both for the adminis 
tration of educational units and for 
the self-education of individuals. 

The chart shows this cycle of 
techniques to be supported by coun- 
seling. Operating under this educa 


tional philosophy, the central task of 


the teacher is to counsel the student 


in the application of the techniques of 


self-direction This counseling process 
includes helping him to exercise ski 


in self-direction under such varied | 


circumstances that matured habits, 
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Fig. 1. 


Chart showing the essentials of a counselor’s understandings of 


a student’s educative activities 


techniques, and knowledge of self- 
direction may be established in such 
form as to facilitate transfer to new 
situations as the individual carries on. 
The counseling by the teacher then 
concerns itself with such factors as 
maturing goals. 

As suggested on the chart, the raw 
materials with which the individual 
commonly concerns himself as he 
clarifies his goals may be assembled 
under two broad activity headings. 


The first of these involves assembling 
materials contributing to the matur- 
ing of the student’s code of values. 
This material is accumulated in 
part from parents, pastors, teachers, 
friends, books, movies, radio, and 
other external environmental sources. 
In part, these values are generated 
from more personal materials, such 
as the maturing tastes and inner 
urges of the individual himself. The 
second heading under raw materials, 
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‘understanding his environmentally 
imposed activities,” refers to the 
relatively standardized pattern of 
activities of the work world and of 
the various social groups with which 
he will have contact. The teacher 
as a counselor helps make these raw 
materials available and thus supplies 
a continuing environmental influence 
upon the student to help him to 
formulate for himself what are for 
him better purposes or goals. 


ERHAPS at this point it would be 

well to stop and record definitions 
of a few terms which it will be con- 
venient to use. The sphere of initia- 
tive of a student includes those 
possible activities which he may carry 
on freely as he will. Thinking activi- 
ties, for example, lie clearly within 
the sphere of initiative of everyone. 
Permeating this sphere of initiative 
and extending outside of it indefinitely 
is a sphere of standardized conduct. 
Such an activity as driving an auto- 
mobile through a street intersection 
protected by a stop-go signal involves 
conduct lying outside the sphere 
of initiative. Obviously, the line 
between the sphere of initiative with 
its relative freedom of choices and the 
sphere of standardized conduct with 
its regulated choices is a shadowy, 
shifting, tenuous surface boundary. 
The inner circle in the diagram sug- 
gests with a broken line this shifting 
boundary surface. 

Some would label the two boxes, 
shown on the chart outside the circle 
but attached with a line to the words 
“maturing goals,” as cultural environ- 
ment and would point to them as the 
source of standardizing authority 
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tending to control the conduct of the 
individual. The word culture, if used 
in this connection, would refer to 
habitual modes of action of individ. 
uals or groups under stated environ. 
mental circumstances. For example, 
the American cultural habits in a 
cafeteria are distinctly different from 
those at a formal dinner party. The 


customary use of a table knife by | 


cultured people in one country may 
be quite improper in another. Walter 
Lippmann’s concept of “The Good 
Society” is not a part of the culture 
of government officials in Germany 
and in many other lands. However, 
the term culture is reserved for use 
in expressing the broader concept of 
total outcomes of experience as they 
affect conduct in the sphere of initia- 
tive as well as in the sphere of 
standardized conduct. 

The term discipline is broadly used 
in this discussion to include that self- 
training which increases facility in 
pouring out one’s energies in his 
sphere of initiative, and which facili- 
tates adjustment and freedom from 
conflict when activities involve stand- 
ardized conduct. A disciplined person 
does not resent the stop light or fuss 
over conforming to such a__local 
fashion as cutting the lettuce in his 
salad with a fork. He selects deliber- 
ately and with full intellectual sin- 
cerity those common social trends 
which he will try to modify. Train- 
ing in the techniques of self-direction 
involves also training in the techniques 
of self-discipline. Because of its con- 
tribution in discussions of these defini- 
tions, the boundary line limiting the 
sphere of initiative is an especially 
useful feature of the chart. 
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The chart in Figure 1 suggests the 
point of view and the techniques of 
counseling. The foundation of coun- 
seling, as carried on by the counselor, 
is his understanding of the maturing 
goals of the student and the basic 
factors from which they have been 
generated and upon which they must 
be built. For example, the future 
activities of the student in his occupa- 
tional field will include many activities 
which have been carried on by others 
in the field in the past. Hence, the 
counselor must have in his possession 
a reliable activity analysis covering 
the habitual and incidental conduct 
of workers on the job for which the 
student is in training. In attempting 
to operate on the working hypothesis 
defined, the faculty studies the liter- 
ature descriptive of activities in every 
department of life and makes inde- 
pendent studies of work activities in 
many of the fields of employment for 
which the Athenaeum students are 
in training. 

The counselor, by making his infor- 
mation about activities available in 
usable form to the student, thereby 
provides material not only for the 
clarification of goals but also for the 
validation of steps in the student’s 
plans for achieving the goals and for 
self-evaluation and school-evaluation 
procedures in appraising competency 
in the activities of the job. The 
student, by adopting as one of his 
goals, competency in the activities of 
the occupation of his choice, motivates 
himself to return repeatedly to the 
counselor for help in planning and 
executing a training program through 
which he may expect to achieve 
competency in his occupation. The 
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success of the counselor in helping 
the student is multiplied by estab- 
lishing a conviction in the student’s 
mind that the counselor’s whole 
validation contribution is genuinely 
objective in character. Since rapport 
is essential to successful counseling, 
the objectivity of the technique is a 
critical factor. Frequently the more 
nearly objectively the counselor oper- 
ates officially, the better the sub- 
jective unofficial relationship. 


HE counselor is dependent upon 

two main sources of objective 
data: the first, the activity studies 
previously mentioned; and the second, 
student records. As aids to knowing 
the student and his achievements 
extensive records are essential to 
competent counseling. Pre-admission 
records of achievement from the 
home, the church, the youth organiza- 
tions such as the 4-H Clubs and 
Scouts, and the school are essential. 
The file of aptitude-test records, made 
as required, should grow. Pre-tests, 
mastery tests, and other variations of 
achievement tests, validated against 
standards of occupational and social 
requirements, are essential tools. The 
anecdotal record supplies an other- 
wise missing factor in a complete 
behavior journal. Facts and insights 
from these records equip a wise coun- 
selor to help a student to help himself. 
A complete exposition of the philos- 
ophy of individualized education, 
centered around “‘self-directing”’ as 
now adopted at the Rochester Ath- 
enaeum, is not attempted here. The 
chart itself shows only a few major 
items. The foregoing discussion, how- 
ever, may be sufficient to lend support 
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to the statement that a copy of this 
chart in use in each of the principal 
offices of the Athenaeum has con- 
tributed to a constructive evolution 
of the statement of the philosophy and 
to a common interpretation of the 
philosophy of the Athenaeum in its 
daily activities program. 

A sincere effort toward a complete 
application of its philosophy is carry- 
ing the institution and everyone in it 
into a reorganization of most of his 
activities. Customs are changing; 
the physical plant is being rearranged; 
the relationships with the community 
are being readjusted; the final effect 
promises to be the erection of an 
entirely new educational structure. 
No longer can this institution be 
classified under any of the standard- 
ized terms, such as college or tech- 
nical institute. A new classification, 
the career institute, has been sug- 
gested for it. To this evolution, the 
chart has made a contribution in 
holding the Institute to its course. 

Charting a philosophy for an insti- 
tution is then a continuous, co- 
operative design technique whose 
values are measured as much by the 
reaction of the co-operative project 
upon the designers as by any graph- 
ical standards of design. If the 
philosophy is living and evolving as 
the years go by, successive editions 
of the chart will record changes. 

The practice is recommended to 
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the consideration of both schools 
and other artificial persons. Nicholas 
Murray Butler has said that the 
limited liability corporation is the 
greatest single discovery of modern 
times. There is a growing concern 
that such legal persons may not be 
permitted birth, reproduction, 
certainly not achievement of eternal 





and | 


life unless their philosophies, including | 


their ethics, their purposes, their 
practices, and their fruits, are known 
and worthy. The Bill of Rights 
applies only to living persons. The 
stability of these artificial persons 
depends upon the recognition by 
members of their organization and 
by others of their proper functions 
and of a stable code of rights, as well 


as obligations for them as living, | 


social mechanisms. The generalized 
philosophy of artificial persons as 
well as the philosophy of each of 
them as an individual institution isa 
major concern of our times. Chart. 
ing will help organizations stabilize 
the ethical elements of institutional 
philosophy and will increase the 
visibility of their ethical purposes to 
the general public. 

It is hoped that enough has been 
said to interest the reader in the 
liberal educational philosophy briefly 
outlined and through that interest to 
create a sympathetic insight into the 
possibilities of charting as a co 


operative design project. 
[Vol. X, No. 7] 
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The Residence Requirements 
for the Doctor’s Degree 


By EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


Answers to Four Questions Summarized 


HE residence requirement for 
all degrees seems well-nigh 
universal. The minimum res- 
idence requirement to be met before 
an institution will grant any degree, 
undergraduate, professional, or grad- 
uate, isone year. For undergraduate 
degrees this minimum of one year is 
sometimes extended to three semesters 
and sometimes to two full years. The 
limitation as to the amount of credit 
to be accepted in extension courses 
or through correspondence courses is 
arelated subject. Ordinarily, except 
for teachers in service, students work- 
ing for undergraduate degrees con- 
centrate them in a few sequential 
years and pursue full-time work. 
This is less generally true of graduate 
degrees. Professional schools main- 
tain rather strict residence require- 
ments for their professional degrees 
in accordance with requirements set 
down by the professional or pro- 
fessional-educational associations. 
Our concern in this report, how- 
ever, is strictly with graduate degrees 
and, more particularly, with the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
While the minimum requirement is 
the same for the Master’s degree and 
for the Doctor’s degree, that is, one 
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year’s residence, there is, at times at 
least, a distinction between what will 
be accepted as residence by the same 
institution for the Master’s degree 
and for the Doctor’s degree. For 
example, work in “disconnected sum- 
mer schools,” or in summer schools at 
all, will not be accepted for the 
Doctor’s degree in an institution, but 
will be accepted for the Master’s 
degree. The actual situations of 
practical administration raise many 
practical issues, and these constitute 
the basis of the questions that were 
asked as a basis for this study. 

Confusion probably develops from 
the fact that the three years of 
graduate study ordinarily required 
for the degree are stated as “resident 
study”’ or “study in residence.” To 
avoid any possible confusion, the resi- 
dence requirement is always referred 
to as the “minimum full-time resi- 
dence requirement of one year.”” The 
interest, however, was twofold: edu- 
cational soundness of the practice and 
effective administrative routine. 

The residence requirement of at 
least one of the three years for the 
Doctor’s degree has its basis in two 
things. The one, the general aspect, 
relates to the university’s judgment 
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of the student as worthy of its 
degree. The other aspect relates to 
the student himself—to give him the 
opportunity to reveal fully his capacity 
to do scholarly work. It proceeds 
on the assumption that a fairer 
judgment of the scholarly possibilities 
of the student and of a better piece 
of scholarly work can be made if, for 
at least a year, the student uses all 
his ability and his energy to do 
graduate work. It is important, too, 
for it relates to what is after all an 
important social problem—the crea- 
tion of an intellectual élite, the train- 
ing of future scholars as well as the 
intellectual guidance of our society. 


O SECURE answers or guides 

for formulating a policy on the 
residence requirement for degrees, a 
questionnaire was sent to the institu- 
tional members of the Association of 
American Universities to determine 
their formulation of policies and as 
far as possible their actual admin- 
istrative practice. The answers to 
the questionnaire were the starting 
point of this study. The nature of 
the questionnaire is indicated in the 
summary to the answer of each 
question given later. 

The general attitude of the various 
universities toward the problem under 
discussion was given in answer to the 
question: How important do you 
regard a year’s full-time work devoted 
to graduate study for the student? 
This requirement is almost universally 
recognized as important. Full-time 
work is generally regarded as far 
superior in value to part-time work. 
Work in summer sessions is usually 
not counted toward a Ph.D. require- 
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ment, certainly not full residence. 
Brown University thinks one cannot 
know what a scholar’s attitude jg 
until he has had such an experience, 
McGill University says: 

We do not wish to become simply an 
examining body. It is considered that 
a degree from McGill should postulate 





the advantages of intimate contact with | 


staff and students of McGill, in the Uni- 
versity environment, as well as the formal 
course and research work. 


A study of the actual wording of | 
the regulations that were submitted | 


in answer to our question indicates 
the elements that should enter into a 
comprehensive regulation. The actual 
quotation in full of the regulations 
would take up too much space here, 


so we present the summary of the | 


elements that should enter into the 
regulations: length of graduate study 
for Ph.D., minimum and average; 
length of period of candidacy; mini- 
mum of residence study; any special 
requirements as to credit; relation of 
Master’s study to Doctor’s degree; 
special time of residence; and enroll- 
ment for the Doctor’s degree. 

We present in the form of a 
regulation what we think are the 
optimum elements in present regula- 
tions as follows: At least three years 
of continuous resident (as distinct 
from correspondence, extension, work 
in absentia, or other forms of non- 
resident study) graduate study are 
required for the Doctor’s degree. 
Graduate study is academic study 
beyond the baccalaureate degree. Of 
this study a minimum of one year’s 
full-time residence is required. Full- 
time residence is residence devoted to 
graduate study and research to the 
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RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


exclusion of any other occupation 
oremployment. This minimum resi- 
dence period must be spent in actual 
residence at the university in undis- 
turbed association with the depart- 
ment. This should be the second or 
third or a subsequent year of the 
graduate study. The work for the 
Master’s degree shall count as one of 
the three years of graduate study 
required, but it may not be used 
for the minimum full-time residence 
requirement. In credit-hours a year’s 
residence shall consist of 24 semester- 
hours, and not more than 12 hours 
may be earned in one semester. 

The student must complete all his 
work for the Doctor’s degree, includ- 
ing his theses, within seven consecu- 
tive years after he continues graduate 
work subsequent to his receiving the 
Master’s degree, or, if he proceeds 
directly from the Bachelor’s degree, 
within eight consecutive years. Course 
credit will be allowed for work in 
other recognized universities, but only 
if that university offers a Doctor’s 
degree in the field and if the student 
is enrolled as a candidate for the 
degree. Departments may not waive 
or reduce these requirements, but 
may increase them. 

The board of graduate studies may, 
in the spirit of these regulations, 
modify them to meet the exigencies of 
a clearly established extraordinary 
case, and then only upon the recom- 
mendation of the Dean or by a 
two-thirds vote. 

_ The periods of residence and study 
just named must be regarded merely 
as the minimum requirements. The 
requirements of time for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy are wholly 
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secondary. This degree does not rest 
on any computation of time nor on 
any enumeration of courses, though 
these requirements must be satisfied. 

Practically the universal opinion 
given in answer to the question, “‘Is 
the residence requirement for the 
Doctor’s degree ever waived?” is that 
the requirement is never waived, one 
university saying “absolutely not 
under any conditions.” The unquali- 
fied answer “‘no”’ is given in 22 of the 
cases; in 6 there is some qualification. 


HE replies regarding the right 

of a department to waive the 
full-time residence requirement are 
universally “‘no”’; there is one answer 
that seems to be an exception but it 
is not in fact. It is from the Division 
of Biological Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which says, “ Yes, 
but that would require the approval 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Division. Such approval has not 
been requested in the last few years.” 
It would seem, therefore, to be 
sound practice in the administration 
of this degree not to give a depart- 
ment the right to waive the require- 
ment. This, of course, should also 
extend, by implication, to any power 
to reduce it. 

The answer to the question as to 
the right of a department to increase 
the residence requirement is in 17 
cases “‘yes” and in Io cases “no.” 
In some of the answers there is likely 
a confusion between the question 
that is actually asked and the question 
whether the requirements for the 
degree can be increased. Also, for 
example at Ohio State, it is to be 
noted that in the case of graduate 
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assistants or other assistants more 
then three years is required. Kansas 
notes that if a candidate is not 
adequately prepared for the degree 
the department has the right to 
increase the requirement. 

On the specific question of the 
right of a department to increase the 
one year full-time residence require- 
ment for the Doctor’s degree, it is 
advisable to give the department the 
right to increase the requirement in 
any case. By prescribing the pro- 
gram of the student it can do so 
indirectly. Of course, so far as the 
total requirements for the degree are 
concerned in any department, as just 
indicated, the department’s control 
over the courses and the examinations 
gives them the practical power to 
increase the general requirements for 
the degree. The main thing as indi- 
cated under the preceding questions is 
that the minimum full-time residence 
requirement of one year is not waived. 

To the question as to whether 
there were any departmental rules, 9 
answered “‘yes” and 15 answered 
“no.” Oftentimes here the answer 
relates not so much to the full-time 
residence requirement as to the full 
program of the student. The answer 
often is that there are no depart- 
mental rules with regard to residence. 
The departmental rules refer ordi- 
narily to the general requirements 
for the degree but, as Ohio State 
says, “they must not contravene the 
rules established under the authority 
of the Graduate School.’”’ On the 
general program of the student both 
departments and divisions often have 
special requirements for their fields. 

It would seem, therefore, to be good 
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practice that the general rules of the 
University regarding the minimum 
full-time residence requirement for 
the degree should be controlling ang 
that there should be on this subject 
no departmental rules. There will 
naturally be departmental rules on the 
general requirements for the degree. 


HE summary of the answers 
to the question, “‘Can an assist- 
ant with actual teaching assignments 
or laboratory supervision satisfy the 
requirement during the year in which 
he has such responsibility?” is as 
follows: Seven say that assistants 
with actual teaching assignments or 
laboratory supervision can satisfy 
the residence requirement during the 
year in which they have such respon- 
sibility; 10 say “no,” and 12 say 
“partially.” In some of the answers 
there seems to be a confusion of the 
answer as to the general requirement 
of three years and the minimum full- 
time residence requirement of one year. 
These answers, taken in connection 
with the other answers, indicate that 
the prevailing opinion is that teaching 
assistants should be made to comply 
with the minimum full-time residence 
requirement. They, too, should have 
the benefit of at least one year’s com- 
plete devotion to study and research 
without other obligations or dis- 
tractions. 

The general statistical facts regard- 
ing counting summer-session work 
toward the residence requirement are 
that 5 answer “no,” Ig answer “yes,” 
although g of the answers are qualified. 
Here again the question of counting 
summer-session work toward the de- 
gree itself is tied up with the special 
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RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


problem of counting it toward the 
minimum full-time residence require- 
ment ofone year. In general, in spite 
of statistics, most of the institutions 
do not count summer work toward 
the residence requirement for the 
degree although they count it toward 
the general requirement for the degree. 
In the Biological Division of the 
University of Chicago, for example, 
the comment is made that all quarters 
are alike. It is quite clear from the 
comment and the qualifications that 
students cannot satisfy the residence 
requirement for the Doctor’s degree 
by summer-session work alone. At 
Northwestern the eight-weeks’ sum- 
mer school may be counted toward 
the residence requirement to the 
amount of g semester hours. The 
Catholic University of America has 
an interesting rule: ‘After the first 
year of the residence requirement 
for the doctorate has been fulfilled no 
work in summer sessions may count 
toward the residence requirement.” 

It would seem to be the best 
practice not to recognize work in 
summer schools toward the minimum 
full-time residence requirement for 
the degree unless the university is 
organized definitely on a quarter 
basis and the summer quarter is no 
different than the other quarters of 
the academic year with the same fac- 
ulty and a similar offering of courses. 

The California Institute! recognizes 


“Not the work of a single summer session, but 
by special arrangement and where the merits of the 
case warrant it, an intersession and a summer session 
immediately following, as constituting the equiv- 
alent of a continuous semester, may be accepted 
toward the minimum residence requirement. It 
would not be possible, however, to meet the entire 
minimum residence requirement in this manner. 
Attendance during at least one year of the regular 
session is required in all cases, as indicated above.” 
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research done in the summer if it has 
been registered for. There seems to be 
no reason why the opportunity which 
summer offers for continuous full-time 
research should not be credited by the 
university if it is properly supervised. 


DMINISTRATION of the general 

as well as the full-time residence 
requirement makes it necessary to 
determine what is a year’s work. 
The question has in some cases been 
settled by saying that a certain 
number of hours (24 or 30) con- 
stitute a year’s work. Some institu- 
tions require that these 24 (or 30) 
semester hours be taken in one 
academic year. Some do not specify 
the time in which they must be 
completed. This problem was raised 
in one of the questions and evoked 
considerable comment. Johns Hop- 
kins puts the problem in one form: 


Residence time is not calculated in 
terms of hours or courses. Where the 
residence requirement is being fulfilled 
in part by part-time residence, however, 
it is usually necessary to take into 
consideration hours of courses in sum- 
mating the part-time work in terms of 
full-time residence. Since a year of full- 
time work is not determined by the 
number of hours of courses, the summa- 
tion of part-time residence in terms of 
full-time residence is often a perplexing 
problem when such a student attempts 
to get his degree in a total time that is 
close to the minimum. In many cases 
the sum of the part-time work plus the 
year of full residence is obviously more 
than the minimum residence require- 
ment, however, and the summation 
presents no difficulties. 


If a student does most of his work 
on a part-time basis, or even one year 
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of it, the question must be settled in 
some practical way. In fact, two 
questions are involved, When has 
the student completed the three years 
of study regarded as a minimum? 
and, When has the student satisfied 
the one-year minimum full-time resi- 
dence requirement for the degree? 
The latter question comes up fre- 
quently in metropolitan cities where 
full-time teachers in public or other 
schools are working for a degree and 
take courses in the late afternoon, or 
on Saturday morning, or even in 
summer sessions. Apparently, for 
example, the problem has been raised 
at the University of Chicago in the 
Division of Physical Sciences and 
the solution there arrived at indicates 
the need for a clearer definition than 
is ordinarily given. The rule in this 
division is as follows: 


Three courses a quarter constitute full 
residence credit for that quarter. If a 
student is permitted to carry fewer than 
three courses a quarter, residence credit 
is reckoned as one full quarter for every 
three courses completed. A_ student 
could thus spend several years in meeting 
the residence requirements. Nine courses 
constitute three-quarters’ residence, pro- 
viding they are taken at the rate of three 
courses each quarter for three quarters. 
Four courses taken in each of two 
quarters and one course taken in a third 
quarter, making a total of nine courses, 
is not accepted as fulfilling the residence 
requirements. That is, he is not given 
additional residence credit for carrying 
more than three courses in any quarter. 


In view of the fact that at least 
some of the work is done on a part- 
time basis, is not some such definite 
understanding as the Chicago solution 
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or the one indicated in the question 
of 24 or 30 semester-hours essential 
to a fair administration of the rej. 
dence requirement? The problem 
raised by a year in research jg 
answered in the next question. Even if 
residence, as Michigan puts it, empha. 


sizes contact rather than hours of | 





credit—and it is this, of course, that | 


is practically sought in all forms of 


specific regulation on this subject— | 
it is nevertheless necessary that resi. | 


dence be defined in terms of hours for | 


administrative purposes. 


i 
' 


If I interpret the spirit of the | 


various comments, even the protests 
that “courses are not the basis of 
residence” or that the university has 
no hour or unit requirement for its 
candidates for the doctorate, it would 
seem to be desirable that the uni. 
versity should define the minimum 
full-time residence requirement for 
the Doctor’s degree. The Chicago 
rule that g courses constitute three. 
quarters’ residence, providing they 
are taken at the rate of three courses 
each quarter for three quarters, would 
seem to be a sound rule for the 
quarter system. 

The spirit of the answers, not only 
to this question but to the other 
questions, seems to make it desirable 
that these three quarters should occur 
in one academic year, though, as 
noted, this is not the case at Chicago 
in all divisions, nor is it the case in 
all of the universities. 

For universities on the semester 
system it would seem to be a desirable 
rule that the 24 semester-hours taken 
in one year in which not more than 12 
semester-hours are earned in one 
semester would satisfy the require- 
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RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


ment for residence at the University. 
This certainly will satisfy the require- 
ment for residence in the ordinary 
sense, though many universities might 
not accept it for the minimum full- 
time residence requirement. 

Though there is some hesitation 
about accepting a year spent in 
research as the minimum full-time 
residence requirement for the Doctor’s 
degree, the prevailing opinion does so. 
Chicago (Humanities Division) adds 
toits “yes,” “if registered and paying 
full fees.” It is done at Penn- 
sylvania ““in rare cases by special 
action of Executive Committee.” At 
Northwestern, it is accepted “if such 
work is the only remaining requirement 
left to be satisfied.”” This is true at 
Wisconsin, too. In some cases it 
must be part of the student’s general 
program. At Toronto the answer is: 
“We should not distinguish ‘courses’ 
from ‘research.’ Usually the research 
runs concurrently with the courses 
required to complete the whole pro- 
gram of work.”’ 

Research registered for in the usual 
way, and paid for according to regular 
fees is counted toward the three 
years of graduate study required for 
the Doctor’s degree. It may also 
satisfy the minimum full-time resi- 
dence requirement of one year for the 
Doctor’s degree, if this is the only 
remaining requirement for the degree. 
It is desirable that the year of 
residence should be devoted partly 
at least to course study, or, as 
at Toronto, to related course and 
research work. 

In more than two-thirds of the 
institutions outside part- or full-time 
employment is prohibited. In the 
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Division of Social Sciences at the 
University of Chicago it is not pro- 
hibited but it is discouraged, and in 
the Division of Biological Sciences 
outside employment requires special 
permission. At the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, outside em- 
ployment during the “‘residence”’ year 
is not advised but it is not prohibited. 
At Cornell, Michigan, Ohio State, 
and Virginia it is prohibited if full- 
time credit is required. 

It would seem to be good practice 
to prohibit part-time or full-time 
employment during the minimum 
full-time residence requirement of one 
of the three years of graduate study. 


ROBABLY the best form of 

summary for this study is the 
formulation of a comprehensive regu- 
lation covering all the points listed. 
This would go somewhat as follows. 
At least three years of continuous 
resident (as distinct from correspond- 
ence, extension, work in absentia, or 
other forms of non-resident study) 
graduate study are required for the 
Doctor’s degree. Graduate study is 
academic study beyond the bacca- 
laureate degree. Of this study a 
minimum of one year’s full-time 
residence at the university is required. 
Full-time residence is residence de- 
voted to graduate study and research 
to the exclusion of any other occupa- 
tion or employment. This minimum 
residence period must be spent in 
actual physical residence at the uni- 
versity in undisturbed association 
with the department. This should be 
the second or third or a subsequent 
year of the graduate study. The 
work for the Master’s degree shall 
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count as one of the three years of 
graduate study required, but it may 
not be used for the minimum full- 
time residence requirement. In credit- 
hours a year’s residence shall consist 
of 24 semester hours; not more than 12 
hours may be earned ina semester. For 
universities organized on the quarter 
system the University of Chicago 
statement should be substituted for 
the semester statement. No work in 
the ordinary six-weeks’ summer school 
will be counted toward the minimum 
full-time residence requirement for 
the degree. Full-time or part-time 
employment is prohibited during any 
year in which the student desires 
full-time credit unless approved by 
the Dean upon the recommendation 
of the department. 

Full-time research work at the 
university, regularly registered for in 
advance, will satisfy the minimum 
full-time residence requirement for 
the Doctor’s degree if this is the only 
remaining requirement for the degree. 
It is desirable that the year of 
residence should be partly at least 
devoted to course study or to related 
course and research work. Student 
assistants and others having teaching 
assignments and laboratory super- 
vision shall be required to meet the 
minimum full-time one-year residence 
requirement for the Doctor’s degree 
exactly as other students do. 

The student must complete all his 
work, including publication of his 
thesis, for the Doctor’s degree within 
seven consecutive years after he con- 
tinues graduate work subsequent to 
his receiving the Master’s degree, or, 
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if he proceeds directly from th 
Bachelor’s degree, within eight cop. 
secutive years. Course credit will 
be allowed for work in other recog. 
nized universities, but only if that 
university offers a Doctor’s degree jn 
the field and if the student is enrolled 
as a candidate for the degree. Depart. 
ments may not waive or reduce these 
requirements. 

Departments may not waive or 
reduce the minimum full-time regi. 
dence requirement for the degree, but 
may increase the requirement. They 
may make rules which shall not 
contravene the general rules of the 
graduate school. 

The board of graduate studies, by 


whatever designation known, may, in| 


the spirit of these regulations, modify 
them to meet the exigencies of a 
clearly established extraordinary case, 
and then only upon the recom. 
mendations of the dean or by a 
two-thirds vote. 

The periods of residence and study 
named here must be regarded merely 
as the minimum requirements. The 
requirements of time for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy are wholly 
secondary. This degree does not rest 
on any computation of time nor on 
any enumeration of courses, though 
these requirements must be satisfied. 

Two general regulations are added 
for reference: No work may be 
credited for the degree which is not 
formally registered for in advance on 
regular forms. No study or research 
will be credited for residence of 
toward the degree unless all fees 
are paid. [Vol. X, No. 7 
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Inter-American Conference 


Plans for a comprehensive Inter- 
American Educational and Cultural 
Conference to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Florida in April, 1940, were 
announced by President Tigert during 
the commencement exercises in May. 
The University’s Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, which President 
Tigert founded in 1930, two years 
after he resigned as United States 
Commissioner of Education to accept 
the presidency of the University of 
Florida, has evolved a broad inter- 
American educational program, one 
aspect of which will be the Conference 
next April. 

President Tigert announced that 
he had been informed by officials of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace that because of the 
special opportunities which the Con- 
ference will afford, a special grant has 
been made to the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs to provide for the 
gathering of an unusual number of 
notable lecturers from Latin-American 
countries. Distinguished leaders who 
have influenced the educational and 
cultural life of their nations will be 
invited to take leading parts. Mr. 
Rollin S. Atwood, acting director of 
the Institute, asserts that the Con- 
ference will emphasize addresses and 
papers by Latin Americans and will 
provide an opportunity for insight 
into many phases of the lives of the 
nations to be represented; history and 
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geography; literature, music, and 
drama; art and architecture; eco- 
nomic and social problems; govern- 
ment and public administration; and 
education. 

The Conference will commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Pan-American Union, as 


well as observe the tenth anni- 
versary of the Institute of the 
University of Florida. In 1932 the 


University was awarded the famed 
Fidac Medal, given “to the Uni- 
versity or College regardless of enroll- 
ment which has done the most in 
the past year to promote an interest 
in the countries of Latin America.” 

A pioneer in the realm of inter- 
American education, the University 
has provided for interchange of stu- 
dents among all countries of the 
Western Hemisphere since the found- 
ing of the Institute, but an augmented 
plan which will increase the participa- 
tion of the University and will expand 
the undergraduate exchange program 
is to be undertaken. The plan will 
consist of fifteen-months’ residence 
in the country: the first three months 
to be devoted to an intensive study of 
the language; the second period of 
nine months to be one academic 
year’s work at the university; and the 
last three months, or vacation period, 
to include travel and study in the 
country in which the university is 
located. The student will then return 
to his home university, receiving full 
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credit for one academic year’s work, 
thus enabling him to complete his 
studies without loss of time. Stu- 
dents pursuing the Inter-American 
Year study will be officially registered 
in their home university as well 
as in the University where they 
are studying. 

The program of the Institute is the 
development of several years’ invest- 
igation and study, and the plans for 
the Conference itself have been form- 
ulating for several months. President 
Tigert said: 


In carrying on our inter-American 
educational program we have been con- 
tinuously aware of two outstanding weak 
spots in the educational and cultural 
relations between the United States and 
the Latin-American countries. 

First, that although a fairly large 
number of Latin-American students have 
come to the United States, only an 
extremely limited number of our students 
have attended any of the educational 
institutions in Latin-American countries. 
Neither has sufficient attention been 
given to the exchange arrangement so as 
to enable students to receive the fullest 
value from their visits. They should 
obtain an understanding of the broad 
cultural aspects of the country they visit 
in addition to the specific academic 
courses they may take while attending an 
institution of higher learning. 

The second general weakness in our 
educational and cultural relations is the 
noticeable lack of appreciation of the 
marked development that has taken place 
in Latin America in the fields of geography, 
history, literature, art, music economics 
and social problems, education, etc. This 
accounts in part for the small number of 
our students who have gone to Latin 
America to carry on college work. 

We therefore feel that it is especially 
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necessary to hold a conference stressing 
the educational and cultural developmen 
in Latin-American countries and afford 
an opportunity for students, professors 
and the general public to meet and listen 
to papers presented by outstanding Latin. 
American men of letters. We feel tha 
such a conference is one of the most 
direct and surest ways to help break 
down the barrier of ignorance that jg 
retarding our educational and cultural 
relations with Latin-American countries, 


Conference on College Honor 
Societies 


A conference on college honor 
societies was convened by the Depart. 
ment of the Interior, United States 
Office of Education, on April 21 and 
22; the purpose of the conference 
was to seek ways of enhancing the 
values of college honor societies 
The representatives of the various 
honor societies who met deemed 
desirable a survey of the aims, 
methods, organization, and _ values 
of the national college societies which 
purport to recognize in their elections 
to membership the scholarship ot 
achievement in educational activities 
of the students being considered. 
They recommended that such a sur- 
vey be made by the Office of Educa. 
tion in co-operation with a suitable 
advisory committee representative of 
the administration of the various 
colleges and of the societies con- 
cerned. The representatives of the 
honor societies who attended this 
conference were: 

George A. Baitsell, Yale University, President 

of Sigma Xi 
Walter R. Bierring, M.D., Des Moines, lows, 

President of Alpha Omega Alpha 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


Ray A. Brown, University of Wisconsin, 
President, Order of the Coif 

Beulah Clark Van Wagenen, Hampton Insti- 
tute, President of Pi Lambda Theta 

Paul M. Cook, Homewood, Illinois, Executive 
Secretary of Phi Delta Kappa 

Hughina McKay, Ohio State University, 
Treasurer of Omicron Nu 

J. A. Park, Ohio State University, Chairman 
of National Committee on College Societies 

William A. Shimer, 145 West ssth Street, 
New York, Secretary of Phi Beta Kappa 

Charles H. Spencer, 6812 Sixth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., President of Tau Beta Pi 


The Lowest Third in College’ 


For a number of years the faculty 
of the College of Liberal Arts, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, has questioned 
the value of its admission require- 
ments. Until two years ago these 
requirements were graduation from 
an accredited high school with fifteen 
units including three units of English, 
one unit of algebra, and one unit of 
plane geometry, and no more than 
five units of vocational subjects 
including music. At each registra- 
tion period there was discussion of 
this matter because a number of the 
local high-school graduates did not 
present credits in mathematics. 

A careful study was made by 
the research secretary to determine 
whether these requirements had any 
tlation to success in college. No 
discriminating subject was found ex- 
cept third-year Latin, and less than 
one in two hundred of the entering 
students had that subject. Our studies 
did show that 10 per cent of Freshmen 
entered with records in the lowest 
third of their high-school classes and 
the lowest third on the placement 


Reported by J. J. Oppenheimer, dean of the 
llege of Liberal Arts, University of Louisville. 
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tests (English, reading, and psycho- 
logical). The highest standing made 
by any student entering in this group 
in September, 1935, was .59, which is 
considerably below a C average. The 
average scores which this group made 
on the placement tests were: psycho- 
logical, 13th-percentile; English, 18th- 
percentile; reading, 11th-percentile. 
The average load was 13 semester- 
hours and point standing .Io. 

A similar study was made of the 
class that entered in 1932. From 
those students falling in the five 
lowest decile intervals on the psycho- 
logical test 96 per cent withdrew 
with poor scholastic standing. 

On the basis of these two studies 
and others similar to them the faculty 
adopted the ruling that the student 
who is graduated in the lowest third 
of his high-school class and ranks in 
the lowest quarter on the three place- 
ment tests is not admissible. A 
special faculty committee was ap- 
pointed to hear appeals of those who 
did not attain the required standard 
and who felt that there were miti- 
gating circumstances. Thirty-five 
have been denied admission since 
the adoption of the plan. Eight have 
been admitted conditionally by the 
special committee, and of that number 
three have been dropped for poor 
scholarship. No figure can be given 
of those deterred by the rule. 


Experimental Freshmen’ 


In the fall of 1934, under the 
sponsorship of the Southern Associa- 
tion or Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the University of Louisville inaugu- 
rated its experimental freshman plan. 
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Third-year high-school students who 
are recommended by their principals 
are invited to take a group of tests 
which include the following: American 
Council Psychological, Cooperative 
English, Nelson-Denny Reading, and 
the Harry-Sones High-School Achieve- 
ment tests. The students who achieve 
the 6oth-percentile or better according 
to the freshman norms of the Uni- 
versity are invited to enter the College 
of Liberal Arts. They are admitted 
to the regular freshman courses and 
are not distinguished from the other 
students in any way. Acontrol group 
of students comparable in ability and 
achievement is set up. The only 
difference is that the control group 
has been graduated from high school 
and are therefore, in most instances, a 
year older. During the five-year 
period 39 students have been admitted 
under this plan. These students have 
done as well in marks, number of 
hours earned, and in the Sophomore 
Comprehensive Examinations as their 
controls have done. They have been 
as active in student life. Careful 
case studies of the two groups reveal 
no marked differences in social adjust- 
ment. In fact, the experimental stu- 
dents are by far the more colorful. 
Several of them have transferred to 
larger colleges and have been equally 
successful. 


Economic Status of Alumni 


A study of the economic status 
of almost forty-six thousand college 
alumni, graduated from 31 institu- 
tions of higher learning throughout 
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the United States from 1928 to 19% 
and directed by Walter J. Greenle 
Specialist in Higher Education, Offic 
of Education, reveals the following: 





1. The typical college graduation age fy 
persons reporting is twenty-two year | 
2. College men tend to marry earlier anj| 
in larger proportion than college women, | 
3. Married alumni who have no childrey| 
are represented by 57 per cent of th 
men and 61 per cent of the women) 
Children resulting from the pe 
of 12,233 men graduates number 7,72, 
and from the marriage of 6,359 women, | 
3,463 children are reported. 
4. The divorce rate of college alumni js} 
low compared to that of the country as} 
a whole. The alumni rate in thi 
study, over the eight-year period, is 1| 
divorces per 1,000 marriages. 
5. On the average a young man just outof 
college pays from $19 to $25 per month 
for living accommodations, while afte 
eight years he is paying $38 per month 
6. Sixty-eight per cent of the men and 4 
per cent of the women earned from 
one-fourth to all of their colleg 
expenses. 
7. Fifty-eight per cent of the men grad. 
uates and 61 per cent of the women 


graduates have not been idle since | 


graduation. 

8. The salary scale of men alumni 3 
higher than that of women alumnat, 
although older women receive mort 
than younger men generally. The 
average college man out of school one 
year receives a typical salary of $1,314 
and eight years, $2,383. Women grad- 
uates receive salaries ranging from 
$1,092 the first year out of college, 
to $1,606 the eighth year.’ 

*Economic Status of College Alumni. Wash 


ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1939 
(Bulletin 1937, No. 10). 
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-The-Reporter: 





Tue former president of the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic, Eduard Benes, 
has accepted a permanent appoint- 
ment as professor on the faculty of 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Benes 
will spend at least two quarters at 
the University every other year. 


A SPECIAL committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges has 
been appointed to make a complete 
study of athletic conditions in the 556 
junior colleges in the United States. 


A new course on the art of getting a 
job is being offered at the University 
of California. The course, “The Study 
of Occupations and Employment,” 
stresses techniques for job-getting. 


Tuts fall the Columbia School of 
Engineering, founded as the first School 
of Mines in the United States, is cele- 
brating its seventy-fifth anniversary. 


The demands made on the modern 
library through the rapid develop- 
ment of the adult-education move- 
ment have led the Simmons College 
School of Library Science this year 
to revise its curriculum to include 
instruction in this field. A course in 
reading guidance is being conducted 
at the School for the first time; its 
purpose is to study the library as an 
agency for adult education. 


Taz establishment of “The Journal 
of the History of Ideas,” a quarterly 


devoted to “intellectual history,” has 
been announced by the College of the 
City of New York. The Journal is 
the first publication of the College’s 
new Research and Publications Fund, 
set up as the result of a gift of the 
Class of 1912 and Mark Eisner, 
former chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education in New York City. 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, of Johns Hopkins 
University, will be the editor of the 
Journal, the first number of which is 
expected to appear in January. 

The Journal to be published by 
the Institute will afford a medium for 
the publication of researches “which 
cross the customary boundary-lines, 
or are likely to be of common interest 
to students in different fields.” 


Durine the past summer the Uni- 
versity of Arizona opened a new radio 
bureau headed by Harry Kay Behn, 
coast radio and drama specialist, as 
a part of the University Extension 
Division. According to the director 
of extension, the radio bureau will 
make available general information 
and educational factors of real sig- 
nificance to Arizona people, such as 
the work in agriculture, mining, fine 
arts, and special liberal-arts subjects. 


A\n expanpveD curriculum offering 
new advantages to students of public 
affairs, the fine arts, music, and 
languages and cultures of the Near 
East marks important developments 
in the Princeton course offerings this 
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fall. One of the significant develop- 
ments for undergraduates is the intro- 
duction of a program in the creative 
arts which will be conducted for a 
five-year experimental period. Estab- 
lished through a gift of $75,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation, the pro- 
gram will increase the opportunities 
available for creative work in liter- 
ature, the plastic arts, and music. 


Tue Eighth Educational Conference, 
sponsored by the Co-operative Test 
Service, the Educational Records 
Bureau, the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance of the American 
Council on Education, and the Com- 
mittee on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education 
Association, will be held this year at 
the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City 
on October 26 and 27. The meetings 
will be open to all educators whether or 
not they hold membership in the spon- 
soring organizations. Reservations 
should be made in advance through 
the Educational Records Bureau. 


Tue new head of the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education, succeeding 
Homer P. Rainey who resigned to be- 
come president of the University of 
Texas, is Floyd W. Reeves, professor of 
administration, University of Chicago, 
and chairman of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education. 


Tue Thayer School of Civil Engi- 
neering at Dartmouth College, in 
addition to moving into a new build- 
ing recently, has also put into effect 
a new system of study which will 
abolish semester courses and provide 
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for a student’s carrying only two 
subjects at a time instead of the 
customary five or six. 

The new study plan for both first. 
year and second-year classes will add 
no new subjects to the Thayer School 
curriculum. 
nations, however, for both the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Civil Engineering are part of the 
new system. 





Comprehensive exami. | 


Prans are now being worked out in | 


Washington for launching an exchange 
of graduate students and professors 
in the United States and other 
American republics. With $15,000 
recently appropriated by Congress 
steps are being taken by the State 
Department’s Division of Cultural 
Relations, with the co-operation of 
the United States Office of Education, 
to draw up regulations for the applica- 
tions in this country. 

When the plan is set in motion, 
probably within the next few months, 
two graduate students or teachers 
and one professor will be exchanged 
between the United States and each 
of the other eleven American republics 
which have ratified the agreement 
signed at the Inter-American Con- 
ference at Buenos Aires in 1936. 


Tars fall Tufts College has embarked 


on two pioneering ventures in edu- 


cation with the establishment of 
a graduate-studies and a university- 
extension division, together with the 
inauguration of a broad community- 
service program. The new division 
is an outgrowth of alumni demands 
for additional developments. Hours 
in the new graduate division have 
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been made flexible enough to meet 
the convenience of working students. 
The graduate division will give stu- 
dents credit toward advanced degrees 
but will not interfere with the regular 
function of the Tufts Graduate School. 
The public-service program will pro- 
vide a series of free public lectures on 
timely topics, will make college facili- 
ties available to near-by communities, 
and provide objective advice on 
community problems. 


Tue process of choosing candidates 
for the freshman class at Barnard 
College has become more selective, 
compared to the automatic system 
of admissions in force heretofore. 
The system has become more com- 
prehensive in order to assure the 
construction of a class that will be 
“self-educative” and balanced in its 
make-up. School administrators have 
explained the term “‘self-educative” 
to mean a class that would be “‘such a 
cross section of the country geograph- 
ically, economically, socially, and in 
every other way that it would be a 
real education for the members to 
know one another and work together.” 
For this reason the college tries to ad- 
mit as many students as possible from 
other parts of the nation and world. 


Tue plan for the co-ordination of the 
science courses which was initiated 
last year at Bryn Mawr College at the 
graduate level has been extended this 
year to include undergraduate stu- 
dents majoring in sciences. The 
departments of biology and geology 
are conducting a special joint course, 
required of all students majoring in 
either subject, in comparative zodlogy 
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and paleontology. Several of the ad- 
vanced undergraduate courses which 
have been announced likewise reflect 
the interest of the science depart- 
ment in correlating the study of 
the sciences. 


A cunic designed to help Seniors 
improve their technique in_inter- 
viewing employers was introduced 
recently at the University of Omaha. 
After the Seniors had indicated their 
vocational preferences, they were 
assigned as far as possible to Omaha 
business and professional men and 
women for formal interviews, con- 
ducted as if the students were apply- 
ing for real instead of hypothetical 
jobs. 

Employers filled out rating sheets 
supplied by the University and offered 
suggestions for improvement. Appli- 
cants were rated on voice, appearance, 
ability to present ideas, emotional 
stability, judgment, self-confidence, 
friendliness, and personal fitness for 
the positions. 


Tue establishment at New York 
University of an Institute of Public 
Law and Administration to study 
the growing number of governmental 
agencies and their powers has been 
announced. Described as “a _pio- 
neering education movement to study 
the problems of administrative effi- 
ciency in a democracy,” the new 
institute has a threefold function: 
first, to start and supervise research 
projects in public law and admin- 
istration; second, to co-ordinate grad- 
uate instruction in pertinent fields 
throughout the University; and third, 
to conduct seminars to be accredited 
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toward graduate degrees. The Insti- 
tute is under the joint sponsorship 
of the School of Law and the Graduate 
Division for Training in Public Service 
of the University. 


Tue general theme for the nineteenth 
annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, to be held this year 
from November 6 to November 11, is 
“Education for the American Way of 
Life.” American Education Week is 
sponsored by the National Education 
Association in co-operation with the 
American Legion, the United States 
Office of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Special materials have been prepared 
for the occasion and are available, 
together with more complete informa- 
tion about the week, from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Iwcreasep aid to incoming students 
in the mapping of their educational 
plans through a faculty “committee 
on advice” has been planned by the 
University of Rochester. Duties of 
the new committee will be threefold: 
to furnish the student by means of 
aptitude, reading, study-habits, and 
personality tests with reliable infor- 
mation concerning himself; to supply 
him with the latest information con- 
cerning professional and vocational 
trends; and to help him select courses 
which will contribute most in a 
cultural and vocational sense to his 
own individual aptitudes and needs. 
Membership of the committee on 
advice will include the deans of the 
College for Men and the College for 


Women, the Director of Admissions 
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and Student Aid, counselors on admis. 
sion, the permanent freshman class 
officer for each college, a representa. 
tive of the honors division, a technical 
expert on testing, two vocational 
directors, two health officers, and the 
directors of the two student unions. 
The guidance program is part of the 
liberalized curriculum which will go 
into operation with the class of 1943. 
This curriculum does away with all 
except three required courses, gives 
every student opportunity to plan 
his four-year program on a tentative 
basis in his freshman year, and sets 
up an honors division in which 
required class attendance, examina- 
tions, and marks will be abolished. 


A. procram to facilitate freshman 
orientation is being introduced at 
Muhlenburg College this fall. All 
Freshmen live together in a _ new 
freshman dormitory. A new dean 
of Freshmen, a full-time college 
physician, and several honor students 
from the upper classes reside in the 
dormitory and assist the new men 
with their problems. A small gym- 
nasium, assembly hall, classrooms 
for supervised study, and commodious 
lounge rooms are in the building. 


Aw epucationat “ workshop” where 
entire teaching staffs of various Florida 
communities, as well as representa- 
tives of the State Department of 
Public Instruction and Florida State 
College teachers will work on com- 
munity problems together, is planned 
for the first time next year at Florida 
State College. The in-service train- 
ing of teachers will be greatly 
facilitated, it is felt, by the practice 
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of bringing school principals and 
teaching staffs together for consulta- 
tion with educational experts about 
reshaping the program of a school 
better to fit community needs. 


Tue Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics Institute recently announced 
an offer of $400,000 from an unknown 
donor provided the Institute can raise, 
before December 31, 1940, an addi- 
tional $600,000, the total amount to 
go toward endowment. Plans for 
securing the additional $600,000 have 
already been launched. 


Tue University of Denver has re- 
ceived $30,000 from the estate of 
the late Mrs. Ellen R. Webb of 
Denver, Colorado, to be used for 
the establishment of a scholarship 
fund for students for the law pro- 
fession. The Carnegie Corporation 
of New York recently endowed the 
University of Denver to the extent of 
$50,000 for the maintenance of its 
School of Librarianship. 


A MILLION-DOLLAR building and 
landscaping plan for fifty-year-old 
Whittier College, designed to reach 
its climax in 1951, will give the 
Southern California Quaker institu- 
tion a $100,000 chapel, a $100,000 
science building, two $60,000 aca- 
demic buildings for classrooms, a 
$250,000 auditorium and music build- 
ing, a $150,000 library, and several 
$60,000 to $75,000 dormitories. 


A GRANT of $20,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation, to finance a 
study of library resources in the Phila- 
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delphia area and the development of 
a plan to co-ordinate them through a 
community bibliographic and research 
center was announced recently by the 
University of Pennsylvania. It was 
also announced that about $3,350,000 
toward a $12,500,000 Bicentennial 
Fund which is being sought to 
strengthen the University plant and 
man power in anticipation of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the institu- 
tion, has been subscribed to date. 


A THREE-YEAR experimental pro- 
gram, combining the resources of 
Columbia University, Barnard, and 
Teachers College, has been initiated 
recently. In reality, two experiments 
are being conducted simultaneously. 
One is a three-year combined course 
leading to the Master’s degree, open 
to eligible students at the end of the 
sophomore year, while the other is a 
one-year program for superior stu- 
dents who desire the Master’s degree 
in education. 

Sixty undergraduates are to be 
chosen each year for the three-year 
project. At every stage of the pro- 
gram the students are to be guided 
and advised by competent men and 
women. Emphasis is to be placed 
upon teaching as a profession, and it 
is hoped that the experiment will 
epitomize the values of individual 
education. For the one-year Mas- 
ter’s experiment sixty students will be 
selected from the thousand men and 
women who are registered at Teachers 
College for the degree. The experi- 
mental group will be selected following 
a series of aptitude tests, conferences, 
and special recommendations. 








-Editorial:Comments - 





The College and the War 


S OUR young people assemble 
on the campuses of the nation 
this fall, they enter institu- 

tions which are faced with war on two 
fronts: the war of guns and the war 
of ideas. 

The military war situation is serious, 
but at the present moment the leaders 
of the nation think they have the 
formula to maintain our neutrality 
and confine the war to the world 
beyond the Americas. Neither the 
leaders nor the citizens are sure in 
their hearts, however, that this can be 
done. The most common question 
asked on the streets and the farms, 
anywhere one goes is, “Do you think 
we can keep out of the war?” 

The answer will depend upon what 
happens to the two democracies in 
Europe. If they do better than hold 
their own, we have one situation. If 
the four dictator nations “gang up” 
to smash the British Empire and 
reduce France to vasselage, we have 
another situation. The answer lies 
in the womb of the future. 

If we go to war on the military 
front, the colleges will, as a matter of 
course, contribute their young men to 
the armed forces. They will offer 
their plants as training grounds for 
soldiers. Their faculties will serve 
their country in a thousand expert 
capacities. They will vigorously carry 
their share of the load until the 
military issue is settled. 

The military war, however, is not 
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so serious as the war of ideologies, 
Whether we enter the war with our 
armed forces and industrial might 
or remain on the military side line and 
contribute moral aid and economic 
assistance to the democracies, whether 
the democracies win or are shattered, 
the United States will be in the 
battlefield of ideas. 


shall still have a war of ideas within 
the United States. We have it now. 

Democracy is on the defensive as 
never before in the history of the 
world. In the United States we have 
millions of unemployed. During the 
war many of these will be absorbed. 
When the war is over, we shall 
undoubtedly have them again. These 
citizens and others who have heavy 
worries and anxious insecurity become 
active centers for trying new ideas. 
To the insecure the strong man seems 
to be an answer. For a fumbling 
democracy under which the minds of 
all must be registered in the final 
solution, what is simpler than to pick 
an efficient leader and let him cut 
through to an efficient solution that 
produces results? Some may prefer 
a communistic formula, others may 
lean toward a Nazi pattern, but all in 
common see the strong man in the 
center—Der Feuhrer, Il Duce, or the 
Son of Heaven. 

Up to the present moment the 
totalitarian states, even if defeated 
eventually, have gained enormous 
prestige in getting things done. The 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Nazis have conquered a nation with 
what the military expert must feel to 
be beautiful efficiency. Four men at 
the head of four nations decide over- 
night the borders where there shall be 
war or armistice and what nations 
shall be partitioned. They get things 
done. Even if the democracies win 
in the end or fight to a stalemate, 
totalitarianism will come out of the 
conflict with increased glamor. 


T IS foolish to imagine that this 

will not be felt within the United 
States in the coming years. We have 
itnow. At this point in the war of 
ideas the colleges hold the key to the 
preservation of our democratic ideals. 
We have to make democracy work— 
the intelligence needed is the peculiar 
business of the college. From its 
graduates must come the leaders who 
will find the new improvements. 
Education is the basic safeguard of 
democracy, and a college education 
should be the fruitful source of ideas. 
No citizen should leave college with- 
out being fully informed on the 
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basic issues of contemporary life and 
enthusiastically willing to participate 
in the practical solution of social 
problems. Up to date, however, the 
colleges have fallen flat in carrying 
out this responsibility. 

Every college today should answer 
a series of questions. These are the 
questions: 


Do we have a course in which students 
study contemporary national problems 
directly? 

Is the content so presented that the 
students may become well informed 
upon all sides of the issues involved? 
Is this course required of all students? 
Is the college using all possible methods 
of charging its students, while in 
college, with their responsibility to 
participate practically in the political 
and social life of their generation? 


In the light of the answers to these 
questions our colleges should proceed 
to action. In my judgment democ- 
racy is “on the spot,”’ whether the 
democracies win or lose the war, or 
whether the United States enters the 
war of guns or not. 


Ww. W: 4. 








Reviews:: 





Basic Conflicts 


ConFiicTiInG THEORIES OF EpucaTION, 
by I. L. Kandel. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1938. xiiit+167 pp. $1.50. 


The current practice in educational 
circles merely to raise problems and issues 
in the hope of “stimulating thought,”’ is 
not very helpful at a time when confusion 
appears to be the outstanding char- 
acteristic of educational philosophy. One 
may therefore welcome every attempt at 
clearness in educational analysis. To 
accomplish definiteness, it is well to draw 
up concise statements of the conflicting 
educational theories which are encoun- 
tered in present-day educational liter- 
ature. Sucha result has been handsomely 
achieved by I. L. Kandel in this, his latest 
publication. 

While the volume, Conflicting Theories 
of Education, is comparatively small, 
even a hurried reading will reveal that 
the author has not only stated definitely 
the basic conflicts in educational theory 
but has also discussed, with much clarity, 
a large number of subordinate con- 
troversies. Thus, he brings out the 
conflicting theories of education as a 
process of developing human beings, on 
the one hand, and education as a method 
of imposing a social order upon human 
beings, on the other; of education in a 
democracy interpreted as a way of life, 
and of education in a social order built on 
creeds and dogmas; of education, even 
in a democracy, as the process of right 
tradition building, as contrasted with 
education as tradition destroying; of the 
conception of democracy as a natural, 
permanent order, as compared to the 
understanding of democracy as the diffi- 
cult climax pool achievement, requir- 
ing constant watchful protection. These 
basic conflicts recur at frequent intervals 
throughout the ‘discussion. An almost 
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equal emphasis is given to the conflict of 
the theory of education as child develo 

ment and the theory of education as a 
process of transmission without change 
of the social heritage; of the conflict 
between the concept of freedom as a 
function of some innate qualities of the 
individual, and freedom as an acquisition, 
an achievement; of freedom as an inherent 
right, and freedom as a privilege and a 
responsibility; of education as indi. 
viduality and personality development, 
and education as creating uniformity 
and conformity. 

Many of these conflicts are brought 
out in a different way with another 
emphasis, by describing the controversies 
of progressives and traditionalists. Here 
they appear in the form of the opposing 
theories of education as life and education 
as a preparation for life; education 
through schooling, and education as a 
product of living in general society; 
education through social tradition, and 
education through social change. These 
conflicts in turn raise such issues as a 
consideration of subjects as artificially 
organized, and school subjects as crystal- 
lized bodies of experience; subject-matter 
as problem-solving in immediate situa- 
tions, and subject-matter as useful in 
intellectual enjoyment and appreciation. 
Such considerations lead easily to educa- 
tional theories supporting conflicting 
practices as, for example, the conception 
of the examination as an end in itself, and 
the idea of the examination as a means of 
educational evaluation; of examinations 
as final rating devices; ‘and examinations 
as tools in student guidance, of examina- 
tions for discovering and providing the 
right kind of education, and examinations 
to discover the degree of individual 
conformity to a predetermined “right 
line” of training. 

Many of these conflicting theories are 
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REVIEWS 


found to resolve about conflicting psychol- 
ogies in education, especially about the 
old psychology of mental discipline on the 
one hand, and the new functional psy- 
chology on the other. Even the teacher 
becomes a controversial entity. Shall he 
be a potent leader and director of learning, 
or shall he represent only an incidental 
factor? The administration of education 
also becomes controversial in the light 
of these many conflicting theories. Shall 
secondary education, for example, become 
highly selective, or shall it be made 
completely universal? 

r. Kandel, in analyzing these con- 
flicting theories, does not seek to destroy 
them by advocating some one school of 
educational philosophy, nor does he try 
to reconcile them by going back to some 
large principles of educational philosophy 
so all-inclusive in nature that the conflicts 
are obscured and seemingly resolved in 
them in terms of meaningless generalities. 
He attempts, rather, in each case, to 
develop a sound position on the basis of 
verifiable data of educational science and 
critically analyzed experience. 

The book is decidedly worth careful 
study and should be a boon to the earnest 
educator who conscientiously seeks to 
understand education aright. 

Tueo. W. H. Irton 
University of Missouri 


A Fascinating Book 


FRIEDRICH PAULSEN: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
translated and edited by Theodor Lorenz. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 


1938. x+514 pp. $3.75. 


Academic freedom and the Jewish 
problem as Friedrich Paulsen experienced 
them in the Germany of 1880-1908 
should make this Autobiography required 
reading for those who want a first-hand 
account of the early stages of these 
struggles. This fascinating human docu- 
ment is the intimate and precise record 
of the intellectual development of an 
independent, democratic, liberal, cour- 
ageous scholar. Paulsen gives a forth- 
nght and unvarnished account of himself; 
it is marked by simplicity, naturalness, 
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frankness, and a refusal to “pull his 

unches,” even when speaking to his 
arenes | Kaiser William II]. The book 
portrays the aspirations, frustrations, 
irritations, and compensations of uni- 
versity life in Berlin. He even expresses 
his gratitude for the circumstances which 
permitted him to become a professor and 
that prevented him from having to become 
a university executive! Many an Ameri- 
can professor will find that Paulsen 
mirrors the joys and sorrows of academic 
life that are still the common lot of the 
profession. 

Paulsen’s independence and courage 
in advocating whatever the facts seemed 
to him to justify alternately or simul- 
taneously offended the right, the left, or 
the center. The classicists branded him 
“‘a dangerous radical” because he cham- 
pioned reforms in the gymnasium; at the 
same time the left wing of this movement 
vilified him for refusing to use his great 
power to help them entirely “freeze out”’ 
the classical gymnasium. In 1884 the 
Catholics praised him for showing in his 
History of Higher Education and in 
The German Universities that Catholic 
institutions of higher education in Ger- 
many for the renaissance period were 
superior to those maintained by the 
Protestants. For thus advocating what 
his research revealed his Lutheran and 
other Protestant brethren roundly casti- 
gated him for being a renegade and 
worse. The Catholics, on the other 
hand, denounced and reviled him for his 
staunch advocacy of freedom of learning 
and teaching, and for the advanced 
socialistic doctrines he held. 

Kaiser William II and the Ministry of 
Education joined the Catholic or center 
party in hounding Paulsen because of his 
stand on socialism and academic freedom. 
In 1895 the Kaiser instigated the “Sub- 
version Bill” in an effort to crush the 
liberalism of the Social-Democrats in 
university circles. Paulsen led the forces 
that defeated the bill and in the struggle 
found himself in face-to-face defiance of 
his sovereign, a situation that neither 
lessened his opposition nor cowed him. 
The proponents of the bill continued the 
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battle by seeking the removal from the 
University of Berlin of a Dr. Arons, a 
Jewish lecturer whose socialistic ideas 
were obnoxious and whom it was thought 
easy to unseat because of his race. 
Despite a lukewarmness toward Jews, 
Paulsen, who was the acknowledged 
champion of academic freedom, success- 
fully led Arons’ defense, and he was not 
dismissed by either the faculty or the 
minister of education. 

The “blurb” on the jacket of the 
Autobiography erroneously interprets the 
Arons incident as indicating that Paulsen 
was free of anti-Semitic feeling. He had 
enough of this prejudice to refuse several 
university appointments, giving the pre- 
dominance of Jews in the cities as a 
cause—specifically saying in declining 
to go to Breslau that there “there were 
hooknoses wherever I looked.” After 
several trying personal experiences with 
Jews within and without the university, 
and while still smarting from the Catholic 
jibes, he declares: “If I had to choose 
between being ruled either by Jews or by 
Rome, the clerical masters would seem 
the lesser evil to me.” Despite these 
indications of bias, Paulsen always 
rejected the imputation of anti-Semitism 
because he merely followed the implica- 
tions of the facts as he saw them. He 
said, ““I merely wanted to point out that 
the rate at which Jews were pouring into 
the academic professions foreshadowed 
a sort of monopoly, and that long before 
this monopoly could become a reality 
the elementary instincts of the indigenous 
nationalities were bound to be roused to 
such a pitch as to make a catastrophe 
inevitable.” His solution for the prob- 
lem was to forbid further Jewish immi- 
gration, to assimilate biologically and 
culturally those Jews in Germany, and in 
the meantime to limit and regulate their 
entrance into the universities and pro- 
fessions. These proposals were far too 
mild to suit the leaders of anti-Semitism, 
but they drew an embittered denunciation 
from Jewish writers and associations as 
constituting an insufferable assault on 
the Jewish race. 

This brief review cannot cite other 
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provocative and courageous aspects of 
Paulsen’s altogether interesting life. To 
the year of his death, 1908, he con. 
tinued to stand unflinchingly for his 
convictions; he was not moved by slight, 
abuse, or ridicule; he refused to be 
coddled, coerced, or stampeded. This 
reviewer credits Paulsen’s major char. 
acter and personality qualities to the 
influence of his humble Frisian peasant 
beginnings in far-off Schleswig-Holstein, 
To see the motive power of his life one 
must examine the forces in the rural 
environment that dominated the forma- 
tive years of his life. We must here 
forego that or even a glimpse into the 
bittersweet that characterized his married 
life or the tragedy and disappointment he 
experienced with his children. 
E. V. Hot tis 
College of the City of New York 


Educational Nostalgia 


A Piea For A Pian, by Reverend C. 
Alington. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1938. viiit+149 pp. 
$1.75. 


At a recent educational conference in 
England the President of the National 
Union of Teachers referred to some older 
members of the profession who sing the 
praises of the good old days as “museum 
pieces.” The book under review belongs 
in the same category. As a contribution 
to education 4 Plea for a Plan is inter- 
esting if only as an illustration of educa- 
tional nostalgia and disregard of the 
insistent demands of today. Mr. Aling- 
ton’s thesis is that there is no reasoned 
plan underlying the education now given 
at “public schools”’ and that it is possible 
and high time to produce such a plan. 
To meet the problems of an overcrowded 
curriculum with its pressure on_ both 
teachers and pupils, the existence of 
individual differences should be recog- 
nized. These differences can conveniently 
be grouped into two classes—literary and 
scientific-mathematical. In other words, 
subjects come first and pupils are to be 
accommodated to them. At the same 
time a wholly one-sided education must 
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be avoided and a common program of 
common subjects must be provided for 
the early years. After that divide et doce. 

In making a concession to individual 
differences the author appears to be more 
interested in safeguarding the interests of 
the literary group than in promoting the 
cause of science which he still seems to 
consider as less valuable than Latin prose. 
The very superficial discussion of the 

Jace of science in the modern world 
lees out Professor Hogben’s contention 
that the weaknesses of modern govern- 
ments are due to the inadequate provision 
for science teaching in the “public 
schools.” 

American readers would make a serious 
mistake if they concluded that 4 Plea for 
a Plan is representative of current 
educational thought in England. That 
there are more modern trends it is only 
necessary to read the Handbook of Sug- 
gestions for Teachers issued by the Board 
of Education in 1937, the Report of the 
Consultative Committee on Secondary 
Education published last December, and, 
at the “public school”’ level, the reports 
of the conferences of the “public school”’ 
masters edited by E. D. PF mony 

I. L. KANDEL 
Columbia University 


On a Fiftieth Anniversary 


Tue History or GoucHEeR COLLEGE, 
by Anna Heubeck Knipp and Thaa- 
deus P. Thomas. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Goucher College, 1938. x+659 pp. 
$3.00. 


This volume was published in con- 
nection with the fiftieth anniversary of 
the institution which was founded as The 
Woman’s College of Baltimore City, by 
the Baltimore Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It was 
chartered in 1885, and opened for stu- 
dents in 1888. In 1890, the word “city” 
was dropped from the title, and in IgI0, 
the college was given its present name in 
honor of John F. Goucher, who did more 
than any other person to get it under 
way, and who served as president from 
1890 to 1908. 
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Fifty years is a short time in the 
history of a nation; it is a long time in 
the history of the higher education of 
women in this country. When Goucher 
College was established, the notion that 
women were incapable of profiting by 
higher education had been disproved by 
the older women’s colleges, but the 
prejudice against higher education for 
the “weaker sex” had by no means 
disappeared; Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics were widely regarded as the 
essentials of a liberal education; standards 
for secondary schools and colleges were 
just beginning to be established. 

The authors trace the development of 
the curriculum from the early days when 
there were four different “‘courses”’ lead- 
ing to the degree, through the “group 
system” of the 1890’s to the new cur- 
riculum of 1934, which involves upper 
and lower divisions, comprehensive exami- 
nations, and programs of study planned 
individually under guidance. They show 
the changes in ideas of propriety and the 
consequent changes in student life and 
extra-curricular activities. They set forth 
the pioneering efforts of this institution 
to make physical training an integral 
and effective part of its program. They 
describe the changes in official relation- 
ship between the college and the church 
which founded it. Above all they tell the 
story of the heroic and successful efforts 
to establish and maintain a woman’s 
college of the highest educational stand- 
ards in the face of serious and chronic 
financial difficulties. The story of this 
college thus presents an epitome of much 
of the history of the higher education of 
women in this country. 

One of the authors entered as a member 
of the first freshman class, has kept in 
close touch with the college ever since, 
and is now Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees. The other was a member of 
the faculty from 1892 to 1934. Hence the 
book is based upon not only a careful 
examination of official records and other 
source material, but also the first-hand 
knowledge of the authors. Such author- 
ship no doubt means a loss of objectivity 
but a gain in warmth and color. The 
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book is carefully documented and indexed. 
Like most college histories, it contains 
a great deal of detail that will be of 
interest chiefly to alumnae and friends of 
the institution. There is relatively little 
attempt to relate local events to social 
and educational developments in the 
country at large. Notwithstanding this 
lack, the work is an important con- 
tribution to knowledge. 

R. H. EckELBERRY 

Ohio State University 


Chiefly Biographical 

A History or Socist Pui.osopny, 
by Charles A. Ellwood. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1938. xiv+s581I pp. 
$2.60. 


“Some sort of thought, some sort of 
philosophy of social values,” says the 
author, “has always guided man in the 
development of his institutions and 
human relations,” with full allowance for 
“unconscious adaptation.” But the full 
story of this is too vast for any single 
work; hence this study is limited to our 
own civilization, and particularly to the 
four leading countries, Italy, France, 
Germany, and England, with attention 
to the fountain source in Greece. 

The story of social philosophy rather 
than sociology? Yes, because the volume 
deals with the subject before the begin- 
nings of sociology as we know it, and 
because it is intended to be broader in 
scope. Moreover, the boundaries between 
the social sciences are not carefully 
observed. The whole effort, however, is 
centered about the theoretical problems 
of what we now call sociology. 

The biographical method is chosen, 
not an innovation here; and we have 
attention given to Aristotle, Plato, some 
Romans, early medieval church thinkers, 
early moderns, Hobbes, some Puritans, 
Vico, Montesquieu, Turgot, Hume, the 
revolutionary French thinkers, Condorcet, 
the eighteenth-century Germans, and the 
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later eighteenth-century British. All of? 
this in Part I—269 pages. Part II jg 
devoted to what Mr. Ellwood callk’ 
“one-sided social philosophies”; and he 
deals with Fichte, Hegel, Nietzse 
Gobineau, Buckle, and Marx. Part J] 
attempts to touch the high spots in the 
more strictly sociological movement—$e, | 
Simon, Comte, Le Play, Tarde, Durkheim, 
Spencer, Lilienfeld, Schaefle, Gumplowicz, 
Ratzenhofer, Sumner, and Ward. He 
stops here because, as he says, “it jg 
always unsafe to attempt to pass judg. | 
ment upon one’s living contemporaries,” 
It is not easy, however, for this reviewer 
to see why it is more “unsafe” to pass 
judgment on one’s living contemporaries, 
where the material is more abundant,} 
than upon early writers where the 
material is scanty. 

Within this scheme, the governing” 
pattern is indicated by the author ag 
follows: 


In the life of each of our thinkers, accord. 
ingly, we shall briefly outline the biographical 
incidents that may have influenced his social | 
thought, noting the general social and cultural | 
conditions that surrounded him, and the? 
immediate predecessors who may have influ” 
enced him. Then we shall take up the 
scientific method, or lack of method, of each? 
thinker; for we shall find that thinking ig” 
always limited, if not determined, by the 
method employed. Next, we shall outline 
the thinker’s doctrine, if he has such, of social 
origins, then his doctrine of social develop. 
ment, then his doctrine of social organization” 
and functioning, and, finally, his doctrines of 
social order and progress. 


There is nothing particularly new by) 
way of interpretation in this book; but 
the style is readable, and the pictures of 
the more notable thinkers add much of 
value. It would be an excellent work 
for college Seniors already equipped with 
two or three courses in sociology. 

Freperick E. LuMLey 
Ohio State University 





